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A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT of THE SPEAKER will be 
published on OCTOBER 38RD. Advertisements for this 
number should reach The Manager, 115, Fleet Street, 
E.C., by October 1st. 











THE WEEK. 
THE eagerly-expected popular de- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: monstration on the question of 

AT HOME. Turkey seems at last to have 
begun. From all quarters of the 

country accounts have been received by the London 
papers of meetings that have either been held or are 
in contemplation to denounce the Sultan of Turkey. 

Lord Rosebery’s letter to Dr. Guinness Rogers on the 

question was just such an utterance as had been 

hoped for from the Liberal leader. It gave full 
expression to the feelings of horror which the 
crimes of the Sultan have awakened in the hearts 
of the British people, and pointed to the fact that 
those feelings were aggravated by the appearance, 
and perhaps the reality, of impotence on the part 
of Europe. That Ministers detested the Armenian 
atrocities as much as any other section of their fellow- 
countrymen Lord Rosebery declared that he did not 
doubt. At the same time, their action did not 
appear to have been either skilful or spirited. But 
it would be a grave misfortune if the question were 
turned into one of mere party. It concerned every- 
one, whether Tory or Liberal ; and what was wanted 

Was &® movement—national, spontaneous, and un- 

sectional—to influence and support the Government 

in any attempt which it might make to apply 
pressure to the Sultan and his Ministers. 





LorpD RosEBERY has found, not for the first 
time, how difficult it is to satisfy extreme men on 
either side. The Times and certain other organs of 
the Tory party are bitter against him because he 
has countenanced the idea of an agitation at all. 
They try to paint him as the mere demagogue 
riding on the whirlwind of popular passion, which he 
has raised to serve some selfish ends of his own. 
This caricature of the situation is, no doubt, suffi- 
ciently ridiculous; but it is certainly not so 
ridiculous as the attack which has been made 
upon the ex-Premier from an exactly opposite 
quarter. He is charged with lukewarmness, and 
sundry other high crimes and misdemeanours, be- 
cause he has dwelt upon the fact that the Armenian 





become a mere party battle-cry it will be a very bad 
thing for the Armenians themselves. Itis rather diffi- 
cult to deal with common patience with those who 
take this view of Lord Rosebery’s letter. For months 
past those newspapers which have been most urgent 
in calling attention to the sufferings of the Ar- 
menians have been loudest in declaring that the 
question was not one of party. Yet now, when 
there are at last signs of an awakening of the 
national conscience, because the leader of the Liberal 
party does not strive at once to convert that move- 
ment into a party manceuvre, he is assailed with 
bitterness by a section of his own followers, and 
charged with being apathetic and platonic with 
regard to the Armenians. 





Happity the common-sense of the nation is not 
limited by the views of partisans on either side. 
Lord Rosebery’s letter is generally recognised as an 
adequate and worthy expression of Liberal opinion ; 
it has been emphatically endorsed by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, who has given something like a promise 
to address a meeting at Liverpool, and it seems as 
though it were being followed by a genuine outburst 
of popular feeling not dissimilar to that of 1876. 
That outburst was essentially non-partisan in 
character, and Mr. Gladstone did then what Lord 
Rosebery seeks to do now. He strove to make 
the movement national in the widest sense of 
the word. It was his success in doing so that gave 
the great uprising of the nation its influence upon 
the counsels of Europe. If only there is a similar 
fusion of the members—we do not say of the leaders 
—of both parties, and if the movement is guided 
with discretion, it may yet have momentous effects, 
and may aid powerfully in bringing about a final 
solution of the Eastern Question. 





In the meantime, the unhappy Armenians are 
followed by their usual ill-luck. Just as last 
December, when this country seemed to be on the 
verge of carrying its point not only against the 
Sultan, but against his ally, Prince Lobanoff, the 
whole movement was paralysed by the proceedings 
of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney, so now the rising 
tide is checked momentarily by the popular excite- 
ment occasioned by the unearthing of a plot by 
notorious Irish dynamiters against the peace of this 
country and, it is said, the lives of the Queen and 
the Emperor of Russia. The newspapers have 
teemed with details of the arrests which were 
made on Saturday and Sunday last in Glasgow, 
Rotterdam, and Boulogne. That they were of 
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great importance is evident; but we are not 
yet in a position to state the details of the plot 
which is said to have been unearthed by the 
police. All that is known is that dynamite has 
been manufactured in large quantities by some of 
the men who have now been arrested, and that the 
correspondence seized upon the persons of the others 
points to a widespread and desperate plot against 
the peace of this country, if not against the lives 
of the Queen and the Czar. Additional interest has 
been given to the arrests by the fact that one of 
the men captured is the notorious P. J. Tynan, 
who was the leading actor in the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, fourteen years ago. 





THE newspapers have been full of the most varied 
details regarding the alleged plot of Tynan and his 
associates, and the lives of the men themselves. 
Two points only seem to call for special notice here. 
One is the success of the Scotland Yard authorities 
in tracing the conspirators and securing their arrest. 
It need hardly be said that such success could not 
have been attained if there had been no treason in 
the ranks of the dynamiters. Fortunately for 
honest people, these “ heroes” are always prepared 
to supply evidence against each other. The other 
noticeable point is the debased personal character of 
the men seized. Tynan, who was always known to 
be a boasting coward, now stands revealed as a tipsy, 
garrulous sot, whose muddled brain can hardly have 
conceived a plot of any kind with the necessary 
clearness, and whose loose tongue was for ever 
Wagging in public and private. We may feel 
horror at the wickedness of such men, but along 
with the horror there must be a yet stronger feeling 
of contempt. 





* THE great meeting at Mile End on Tuesday is a 
very proper and satisfactory sequel to the water 
famine. When we find Tory members uniting to 
demand public control of the water supply, we 
feel we have travelled a long way from that sys- 
tematic defence of vested interests which seemed 
likely till a year or soago to be the motto of the Tory 
party. The Chairman dealt very effectually with 
the demand of the Company for cisterns—which, it 
appears, the Company had objected to in a previous 
case on sanitary grounds—and advised the water- 
rate payers to refuse to pay for water they had not 
received. That, we are afraid, is hardly practicable, 
thanks to the powers given to the Company by 
Parliament. But it ought not to be impracticable 
much longer, and we are glad to see that the Com- 
pany will be sharply looked after during the coming 
winter. 





THE Daily News has done good service in calling 
attention to a remarkable speech made to a clerical 
audience at Colchester by Sir John Gorst on Thursday 
last. He assured his hearers that the principles and 
policy on which the ill-fated Education Bill of last 
Session was based were in no degree abandoned, 
and that the Government proposed next Session to 
do something for voluntary schools so permanent 
that no Liberal majority could overthrow it — 
something going far beyond a grant of 4s. or 6s. 
per child, which would be wholly inadequate for 
voluntaryist needs. He therefore urged the friends 
of the voluntary schools to come to some agreement 
as to their demands. Judging from the triangular 
duel on this problem of Catholics and Northern and 
Southern Churchmen which recently amused the 
non-clerical public, that is unlikely; and as 
we do not live under a fixed written Constitution, 
the hopes Sir John Gorst held out are a trifle pre- 
mature—unless, indeed, we are for ever to be burdened 
by an Upper House in its present shape. But the 
speech is a useful warning to Liberals. If it means 
that the whole educational system of the country 








is to be melted down and recast for the benefit 
of the sacerdotalists, they will know what to do. 





THE Association of Chambers of Commerce, which 
has been in session this week at Southampton, has 
dealt with many matters of commercial and some of 
general interest. It has made very short work of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal of an Imperial Zollverein ; 
it has repudiated adoption by the Post Office of the 
cash-on-delivery system which is so enormous a boon 
in Switzerland and (in private hands) in the suburbs 
of London and the United States. The vote was 
determined by regard for the interests of the 
retail trader: but the same argument would apply 
to the Parcel Post and Postal Orders. The Chamber 
very properly demanded more telegraphic and tele- 
phonic facilities: it urged the need of better com- 
munication with the colonies under British control : 
and it drew attention once again to the neglect 
of canal -affic. But the most conspicuous incident 
of the pro¢eedings was the emphatic support given 
to Lord Charles Beresford in his insistence on the 
inadequacy of the Naval Reserves. 





THERE is something ..ignificant as well as pathetic 
about the recent revelations as to clerical poverty 
contained in the columns of the Times. Rectors’ 
daughters advertising for places as servants, vicars 
of parishes absolutely dying of want, others bring- 
ing up their families without meat and without 
education, others compelled out of a net income 
of £12 a year to pay £12 in firstfruits for the 
augmentation of small livings—pitiful tales of this 
kind come pouring in from every side. The 
Hon. Secretary of the Clerical Provident Union 
enumerates nine distinct causes of the distress 
which prevails, among which causes peculiar to 
the clergy, such as depreciation in tithe and 
glebe, and heavy payments for dilapidations and 
for ecclesiastical lawyers’ fees, are curiously mingled 
with causes like improvident marriages and the 
want of thrift, which, presumably, affect the 
world at large. Three facts, however, stand out 
conspicuous in the correspondence. One is the 
serious want of organisation which allows such 
distress to exist side by side with payments of 
£70,000 or £80,000 a year in fees and salaries to 
commissioners and lawyers, with clerical charities 
amounting to £150,000 a year, with a fund like 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, amounting now to :ome four 
millions, and with the well-known endowments of 
the Church. Another is the unwisdom which sanc- 
tions, year by year, in face of the steady decline in 
value of coyntry livings, of the ordination of “ large 
numbers of ill-trained and impecunious men.” And 
a third, the most instructive of all, is the manner in 
which the endowments of the Church apparently 
prevent the congregations from doing their duty, 
and in which the liberality of Nonconformist con- 
gregations and the comfort of their clergy stand 
out in flagrant contrast with the apathy and neglect 
of Churchmen and with the wretched poverty which 
the Establishment permits. 





To-pAY we publish another letter 
from our correspondent at Con- 
stantinople giving a vivid picture 
of the utter chaos and panic that now pre- 
vails. Since his letter was despatched, the con- 
dition of affairs has steadily grown worse and 
worse. The Armenian refugees who have succeeded 
in obtaining English protection are safe, but some 
thousands have been deported to unknown destina- 
tions, and probably drowned wholesale on the way. 
The slightest indication of disturbance is enough to 
produce a panic, and both the French and the 
English residents have petitioned their Govern- 
ments for further protection, while an American 
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war-vessel is on its way to Constantinople to 
render a like service to citizens of the United 
States. The Porte meanwhile pursues its usual 
tactics. Its explanations of the massacres have 
been received by the Powers with contempt; and it 
has replied by acquitting two of the murderers 
whose guilt was clear, and by an ingeniously 
audacious manifesto to the effect that the attack on 
the Ottoman Bank was part of the international 
system of Anarchism and Nihilism. This may be 
good enough for Continental dipiomatists and their 
organs in the Press; but no Nihilist or Invincible 
ever had the hundred-thousandth part of the provo- 
cation which has been given to the Armenian 
revolutionists. 





OF course the semi-official Press in the three 
Empires, and some of the Continental papers else- 
where that follow its lead, see in the uprising of the 
English people nothing but a device to further our 
own political interest. In Vienna thre motive is 
probably financial as well as political; 1 Germany, 
no doubt, jealousy of our colonial Empire is largely 
the motive; in Russia the cause seems to be chiefly 
ignorance. But among the peoples of France and 
Germany, as distinct from official circles, there are 
encouraging signs of sympathy with English feeling 
against the Sultan. Fro.a Switzerland, too, we 
learn that a petition has been signed by men of all 
parties and creeds at Lausanne, and is being ex- 
tensively circulated through the rest of Switzerland, 
reminding the Federal Execut*ve that the neutrality 
of the Swiss nation has never barred it from taking 
the initiative in international matters, and urging 
an immediate appeal on the part of that Executive 
to the Governments of Europe to stop the massacres 
in the East. Such an appeal is an admirable example 
to other Continental peoples, and should do much to 
clear their miuds of prejudice against us. 


ALTHOUGH the reasons for our advance in the 
Soudan continue to be wrapped in mystery, it is 
satisfactory to hear that our forces are now pros- 
perous and well. Hitherto the enemy before them 
has been the least formidable of the difficulties in 
their path. The troubles resulting from the climate 
and from disease, the aberrations of the great river, 
the alarming storms, and the still more alarming 
epidemic of the last few months, have been more 
serious than was commonly supposed. The war 
correspondents are only now beginning to admit 
how grave the visitation of the cholera was. 
“It was extraordinarily virulent,” writes the 
Daily News correspondent — who confesses that 
he made light of it at the time— ‘and the 
percentage of recoveries very small. No white 
man who was attacked recovered. During 
some part of June, and certainly the whole of July, 
less than 50 per cent. of the British officers with 
the expeditionary force were in a really fit condition 
of health to march against the enemy.” Happily 
this danger is now practically over. The original 
danger—the conflict with the Mahdi's forces—still 
remains, and no one knows at present how serious 
that may be. Meanwhile, it is at any rate com- 
forting to read that the men are now in excellent 
spirits, marching briskly through the desert, and 
singing gaily as they move along. 


THE hopes of the Radical-Socialist Opposition in 
France, which had been considerably damped by 
the repudiation of the Socialists by M. Bourgeois 
and of M. Bourgeois by the Socialists, have been 
somewhat revived by the results of the last three 
bye-elections to the Senate. In the Lozére some 
weeks ago,in the Gers last Sunday week (for the 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








late M. Jules Simon's seat), and in the Yonne last 
Sunday, Radicals or Radical-Socialists have been 
returned. Yet all three departments are agri- 
cultural, the present Ministry is par excellence 
agriculturist, and Senatorial electors generally 
are, as a rule, of that comfortable type which 
fears nothing so much as a disturbance of the sfatus 
quo. True, the election in the Gers was determined, 
after repeated ballotings, by Monarchist votes—a 
coalition unpleasantly recalling Boulangism—and 
in the Yonne the Radical vote has actually fallen 
off as compared with four years ago. Still, the 
Radicals are jubilant, and are pointing out that 
one-third of the Senate retires next January, and 
prophesying that the elections will go far to 
Radicalise that most anti-Radical House. 


For the moment, if we are to believe the official 
Spanish accounts, the revolution in the Philippines 
is all but suppressed. The insurgents are confined 
to the peninsula of Cavité; fifty-one of the most 
prominent have been shot—including, by the way, 
some of the leading merchants and professional men 
of the colony; and, though the Government has 
“ opened an unlimited credit” for the suppression of 
the rebellion, it encourages the world to hope that 
it will be all over very soon. But we know 
pretty well how much Spanish tactics have been 
worth in Cuba; and the bonds of the only railway in 
the islands—an English venture, and hitherto, it must 
be admitted, an unfortunate one—have fallen more 
sharply this week than they have since the first 
news of the outbreak. In Cuba the Americans 
taken on board the Competitor have been saved 
from death through the intervention of the 
American Government. As seven filibustering ex- 
peditions have reached Cuba in safety since their 
capture, it is not surprising that public feeling in 
Spain is again excited against the United States 
But the legal case of the latter was irresistible. 


Mr. BrRYAN’S chances seem to be steadily dimin- 
ishing. The Maine election this week has given the 
Republicans the largest majority ever known in the 
history of the State; even in the home of the candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, the Popocratic cause 
has been beaten by nearly three to one; and in 
New York two of the Democratic leaders, Senator 
Hill and ex-Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan, have at 
length got down from the fence and declared them- 
selves against the Chicago platform. The Gold 
Democratic candidates have been enthusiastically 
received in Louisville—Kentucky, it must be re- 
membered, having hitherto been one of the 
States most in doubt—and the vigorous declar- 
ation of President Cleveland in their favour will 
turn many wavering Democratic votes. More- 
over, Governor Tillman’s influence seems to be 
declining in South Carolina. Still, we must not be 
too ready to reason from one State t» another. 
Maine is not Illinois or Missouri, and its economic 
conditions are widely different from those of the 
south or any part of the west. It is still in the 
west—and, in the main, between the Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi, and between the Missouri and the 
Canadian border—that the battle will have to be 
fought. And even when it is won for the Re- 
publicans, we shall probably find both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives much more in- 
clined to deal tenderly with the Silver interests 
than the Presidential contest taken alone would 
have led us to expect. 


Tue Consular Report recently issued by the 
Foreign Office, and drawn up by Mr. O'Beiene, of 
our Embassy at Washington, throws considerable 
light on one department of the American com- 
petition which our farmers and manufacturers alike 
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have learned to dread. Three-fourths of the live 
cattle and nearly six-sevenths of the fresh beef 
imported into this country in 1894 came from the 
United States, and since 1894 these enormous im- 
ports have increased. The demand for American 
beef is still expanding, both at home and in 
Europe, and the question is whether the supply of 
American cattle will in the future be able to cope 
with the demand. On this point, which British 
farmers will regard with interest, the Consular 
Report is as cautious as official documents are wont 
to be. But it is clearly the opinion of its author 
that the American cattle breeders will not in 
future be able to supply the markets as they have 
done hitherto. The great days of the cattle ranches 
in the West are over. In Wyoming, in Montana, and 
in North Dakota, it is true, the system still exists 
in full vigour. But in Texas it is no longer what 
it was. In Colorado its profits have departed. In 
Kansas and Nebraska it has disappeared. The 
cattle industry is now a diminishing industry in 
the United States, and with the diminution of 
its profits the number of the cattle has decreased. 
Under these circumstances it seems probable that 
the Americans will no longer be able to furnish the 
cattle which the world requires, and that their 
competitors in other countries may, perhaps, 
struggle to the front again. 





THE genesis of the great classics 
of learning and literature has a 
special interest for the scholars of 
to-day. How much we have heard—all of it, it is 
true, based purely on conjecture—of the Deutero- 
nomist and the Protevangelium, the “ Travel Docu- 
ment” that was possibly the basis of the Acts, 
and the drafts of Aristotle’s lecture notes that were, 
or may have been, worked up into books by very 
ipcompetent editors! However, Mr. Edwin Cannan 
and the Clarendon Press have given us a genuine 
specimen of such writings of a more modern date. 
Adam Smith's Professorial Lectures on “ Justice, 
Police, Revenue, and Arms,” which he delivered in 
the University of Glasgow in 1763, were reported by a 
student, and the notes have been preserved. Mr. 
Cannan, the editor, supplies an introduction and 
notes, with reference to Adam Smith's authorities. 
The three last-named divisions form a first draft of 
“The Wealth of Nations.” The first division is new, 
and the work contains a striking passage, hitherto 
unpublished, denouncing the employment of children 
—another of the many illustrations of the fact that 
Adam Smith was a social philosopher rather than 
an economist of the “abstract” type. 


LITERATURE. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. announce yet another 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, based to some extent 
on papers, never fully dealt with previously, in the 
French archives, in Florence, and in the British 
Museum. The author is Professor W. M. Sloane, of 
Princeton College, N.J. The book is to be illus- 
trated with upwards of three hundred reproduc- 
tions of the works of Philippoteaux, Detaille, and 
many other masters. We also note among their 
announcements a Life of Frederick Walker, A.RA., 
by John G. Marks, with over a hundred repro- 
ductions of his works, and a portrait; the Journal 
kept by Sir Joseph Banks during Captain Cook’s 
first voyage, which Sir J. D. Hooker has edited; 
the Letters and Remains of R. L. Nettleship, the 
famous Balliol Don; and “Sketches of Travel in 
Normandy and Maine,” written and illustrated by 
the late Professor Freeman.—Mr. John Murray’s 
series of University Extension Manuals is to include 
two new volumes, “Elements of Philosophy” and 
“Elements of Psychology,” edited from the lecture- 
notes of the late Professor Croom Robertson, by 
Mrs. Foley Rhys-Davids.—Messrs. A. & C. Black an- 
nounce inter alia a volume on Hebrew proper names, 
by Mr. G. Buchanan Gray, and another volume of 





travels (in Sicily this time) by Mr. Douglas Sladen, 
—Messrs. Cassell & Co. promise next month the 
first part of a new illustrated popular history, 
“The Church of England,” by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Gloucester.—Messrs. Archibald Constable & 
Co. are about to publish a work on “ English Schools 
1546-48,” by Mr. A. F. Leach, which will revolu- 
tionise the popular conception of the relation of 
Edward VI. to English education.—Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin promises a re-issue of Mr. Malcolm Harper's 
“Rambles in Galloway” (first published in 1876), 
which is expected to serve the purpose of an intro- 
duction to the works of Mr. S. R. Crockett. 





Pror. J. E. C. Munro, of Owens 
College, Manchester, had twice 
opposed, and once nearly defeated, 
Mr. Balfour in the Eastern division of that city, 
and was known as a considerable authority both 
on jurisprudence and, more particularly, on certain 
departments of political eeonomy—in particular, on 
industrial conciliation and the sliding scale system 
of wages in the coal and iron trades. He had been 
an occasional contributor to THe SPEAKER.—The 
Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D., had been for thirty-five 
years a Professor at Cheshunt College, and was one 
of the most distinguished of Nonconformist divines 
and writers. He had been editor of the British 
Quarterly Review—which has, unfortunately, gone 
the way of most quarterlies—and subsequently of 
the Evangelical Magazine.— Sir George Verdon, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.S., had held important Minis- 
terial posts in Victoria, and had been Agent-General 
of the Colony in London.—-M. Labat, Deputy for 
Bordeaux, was an authority on economic questions 
and a distinguished inventor of engineering appli- 
ances—notably of a new type of slip for the repair 
of shipping.—Miss Eleanor E. Smith (better known 
as Miss Smith of Oxford) had shared the varied and 
profound learning of her eminent brother, the late 
Professor Henry J.S.Smith. She had been an active 
champion by her deeds of the claims of her sex, and 
had for more than a generation done admirable work 
in promoting female education. 


OBITUARY. 








THE AWAKENING OF BRITAIN. 


HE awakening of this country seems to have come. 

From all parts of the country and from organs of 
every type of opinion a vigorous and unanimous pro- 
test has at last arisen against the shameful com- 
bination of the Continental Powers, inspired by their 
own mutual distrust and jealousies, to tolerate the 
Assassin of Constantinople. Those Powers, through 
their representatives, have themselves made a small 
advance. They have got so far as to treat the 
Sultan’s explanations and professions with con- 
tempt, but they have not as yet ventured openly 
to do more. Perhaps, indeed, negotiations may be 
proceeding which will lead to the restoration in the 
Turkish Empire of the elementary principles of 
decent government. Reports to that effect are in 
circulation ; but at present we see no sign that they 
are likely to be verified in act. On the contrary, 
the official organs of the Governments of the three 
Emperors now, as always, discover in the spontaneous 
uprising of the British people only a Machiavellian 
device. It may be to divert attention from our 
position in Egypt, or to obtain for ourselves a slice 
of the Turkish Empire, or to maintain the status quo 
in the Far East, and with it our own commercial 
supremacy; at any rate it is selfish and base. It is 
no use reasoning with the authors of these charges. 
We are quite aware that people who see in every 
British missionary an Imperialist agent, and in every 
public meeting or every letter to a newspaper 
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the hand of some astute British statesman or 
Imperialist agitator, can be convinced (if at all) only 
by the logic of acts. But if it is possible to con- 
vince them, this movement ought to do it. It has 
been somewhat long in coming. It takes a little 
time and a good deal of startling incident to over- 
come the supineness, born of repeated disappoint- 
ment and its product despair, which has been pro- 
duced among us by the events of the last two years 
in the Ottoman Empire. But now that we have 
overcome these feelings, there is no doubt about the 
strength and vigour of the uprising. It is a genuine 
popular movement which has arisen, outside party 
politics, among the people and the Churches, and in 
which the leaders themselves have done little more 
than fall into line with the masses. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, has spoken out vigorously and repeatedly ; 
but even he has rather guided the movement than 
stimulated it. We alone among the nations of 
Europe are subject to these great waves of altruistic 
feeling. It remains for our leaders to utilise the 
motive-power such waves give them. Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Asquith have spoken—the former not too 
hopefully, as befits one who, unlike his critics, has 
been inside the Foreign Office, and knows the 
enormous difficulties that beset conjoint action, and 
action in which England is concerned most of all. But 
we cannot doubt that the movement may be made so 
strong as to overcome some of these difficulties, 
and to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s hands—which 
indeed generally need strengthening—in the nego- 
tiations which will at last restore to Constantinople 
some kind of decent government. A genuine 
popular uprising manifested in Birmingham, in 
Manchester, in Liverpool, in the Guildhall—in the 
very strongholds of the Ministerialists—will do 
more than liberate our souls and free our con- 
sciences; it will convince the European Powers 
that we have to be reckoned with, and that if it 
should be necessary to take action, the Government 
will have a united people at its back. 

As to what the course of the Government should 
be, in the first instance, few people among us have 
any doubt. It must negotiate with the Powers 
either to have the Sultan deposed, or, as our Con- 
stantinople correspondent last week suggested, to 
leave him only nominally sovereign. A joint 
European control is hardly practicable; still less at 
present is a peaceable partition of the Turkish 
Empire. But the dangers of the present situation 
are so great that events may any day precipitate a 
catastrophe at Constantinople. The British residents 
and the French residents have both petitioned their 
Governments for protection. Were their fears 
realised, nothing could prevent the collapse of the 
Ottoman power ; and that is the danger which, by 
common consent, the Powers are most anxious to 
avert. Our own Ministerial organs, or some of them, 
have fluctuated this week between denunciation 
and despair. We must negotiate; we cannot, they 
say, act alone. Lord Hugh Cecil, whom we ma 
take to express in some measure Lord Salisbury’s 
own view, thinks that nothing can be done until 
other nations begin to feel as we do. Signs are 
not wanting in Germany and France that the 
people are beginning to do so. But even if their 
moral awakening is stifled by semi-officia! pressure, 
we think the omens are favourable for a successful 
issue to the negotiations. Twice in recent history 
England has spoken; and the intentions of the 
Powers have collapsed at once. In 1876 we declined 
to accede to the Berlin Memorandum—wrongly, we 
admit—and that Memorandum disappeared forth- 
with, Two months ago we declined to take part in 
the blockade of Crete. We did not threaten to 
Oppose it; we simply declined to participate. The 





project vanished straightway. We freely admit that 
no one dreams (outside of a more than ordinarily 
silly political novel) that one nation can suddenly 
fly in the face of Kurope. But behind negotiation 
there must be some kind of pressure. That pressure, 
we think, may be supplied in a sufficient degree to 
convert the Powers. We know that Prince Lobanoff 
declared that the sending of a British fleet to the 
Dardanelles would be a breach of the public law of 
Europe. But events have marched since Prince 
Lobanoff spoke, and if he were living he would admit 
that there are other means of coercing Turkey be- 
sides the forcing of the Dardanelles. The Powers will 
scarcely face a European war, which must affect 
them far more seriously than us, merely for the sake 
of maintaining a Sultan who is quite capable of 
turning against any of them. There is one other 
possibility—that of further massacres; but that, 
unfortunately, is likely to be realised in any case. 
And it must be remembered that the English de- 
monstration will really strengthen the hands of the 
better class of Turks. They are quite ready to be 
rid of the Sultan, despite that sacrosanct character 
which attaches to his person and of which we have 
heard so much. But they need encouragement. 
They will have it now. 

We are not blind, of course, to the further 
dangers which may arise if we make it plain that we 
shall no longer tolerate the misgovernment of Turkey. 
The suggested “new Triple Alliance’’—of ourselves, 
the United States, and Italy—will not, we fear, 
amount to much. Italy has rather drawn away from us 
towards France since her volunteered assistance was 
rejected by Lord Salisbury, and the great Republic 
has only once in her history interfered, even to 
protect herself, on this side of the Atlantic. She 
has her own disputes with us and her own internal 
affairs to attend to, and another and perhaps more 
imperative problem of intervention at her own 
door. We must, in the last resort, be prepared to 
face alone the dangers of intervention. If Lord 
Salisbury is supported by a vigorous, unanimous, 
and persistent public opinion, negotiation, we think, 
will either succeed or will be rendered unnecessa 
by developments at Constantinople. We hope ach 
from the approaching visit of the Czar. He, at 
least, has a fresher intelligence than his hide-bound 
diplomatic advisers. He is not likely to blunder 
into the errors which in a semi-official Press are 
wilful. But the expression of British feeling must 
not only be loud and unanimous; it must afford 
proof of the fact that those from whom that expres- 
sion comes are prepared to face the consequences of 
their own acts. We are not merely to blow off the 
steam of our indignation and then to sink back into 
apathy. We must clearly understand what the risks 
are—remote though they may really be—that are 
before us. It is necessary that these risks should 
be borne in mind by all of us. Agitation and 
negotiation may de good by themselves. We trust 
and believe that they will do good. But supposing 
they fail—what is to be our course then? We trust 
that the public mind will make itself felt as clearly 
upon this point as upon its horror of the Sultan’s 
crimes. 








THE QUEEN. 
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\7 EXT week two events of signal interest in the 
LN life of the Queen, occurring almost simulta- 
neously, will draw towards her the affectionate 
attention of all her subjects. She will receive the 
visit of the Emperor of Russia and of her grand- 
daughter the Empress, and she will complete an 
unbroken occupancy of the throne longer than the | 
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reign of any other English monarch. It is no dis- 
paragement to the young wearer of the Russian 
crown to say that it is the latter event which 
necessarily has the deeper interest for the people of 
the British Empire. That the Queen should have 
been spared to reign longer even than George the 
Third is a fact that must strike all of us as one of 
rare interest. Nine years ago, when the magnificent 
pageant of the Jubilee drew the eyes of the whole 
world to London, it seemed almost too much to 
hope that the fifty years of her Majesty’s rule would 
stretch to sixty. But Providence has been kind to 
us, and Queen Victoria, who began to reign in 1837, 
is still upon the throne, and in the full enjoyment 
of all the faculties needed for the exercise of her 
mighty task. There is no need to review the reign 
which has thus lasted for an unexampled period. 
It began when this country differed in all material 
respects from the England of to-day more completely 
than it differed from the England of George the 
Second. The railway system was in its infancy; 
the daily press was dear and insignificant ; education 
had not become the birthright of the poor; the 
Great Reform Bill had set in motion the forces of 
liberty, but the reign of privilege was not yet at an 
end. We were still living under Protection; our 
colonies, though covering a wide extent of the 
world’s surface, were comparatively of little import- 
ance; our universities were the property of a sect; 
our trade was insignificant in comparison with the 
volume it has since attained; the electric telegraph 
was unknown; sanitary science was unborn. In 
every department of human activity the conditions 
were absolutely different from those which exist 
now. Even the physical aspect of our great cities 
yas unlike that which they now wear. London, 
ill-lighted, ill-paved, ill-drained, with ragged fields 
in place of parks, and with few streets that could 
satisfy the least exacting taste, was inferior in its 
outward appearance to many a provincial city at 
the present day. Political and social discontent 
were rife, and there were many who believed that 
the young girl who had just succeeded William the 
Fourth upon the throne was destined to be the last 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom. When we look 
back to the beginning of the reign under which the 
majority of living Englishmen were born and under 
which they are still dwelling, we seem to be looking 
into another world. 

It is, however, in the personal aspect of the 
Queen’s reign that men naturally feel the deepest 
interest at the present moment. Never, surely, has 
the imagination of poet or novelist conceived a more 
wonderful career than that which has fallen to the 
lot of the simple woman who has ruled over us 
during these sixty years. Whilst two distinct 
generations have grown up to manhood, whilst 
millions have been born and have passed away, she 
has remained, through all the chances and changes 
of time, the most striking figure in her kingdom, if 
not in the world. She owed her dazzling elevation 
to no merits on her own part, but to the mere 
accident of birth. Yet we have only to conceive 
her to have been a different woman from the one 
we know in order to realise how greatly her personal 
qualities have affected the character of her reign, 
and with it the fortunes of her people. If the 
“bounds of freedom” have grown wider yet with 
each succeeding decade of her reign, it is to her in 
no small degree that the fact is due. If to-day the 
throne of England is not only the most lofty but 
the most secure in the world, to her more than to 
any other individual man or woman must the credit 
be given. It is almost marvellous to recall the way 


in which she has during these sixty years done her 
duty as a Constitutional monarch. It would have 








been so easy for her to commit mistakes ; she might 
so lightly and unconsciously have fallen into fatal 
error, that it is difficult to understand how she has 
come through the ordeal of sixty years of trial with 
such wonderful success. No one has ever claimed 


that she is a woman of genius. In the two narra- 
tives of portions of her life which she has given 
to her people, and which are so touching in 
their frankness and simplicity, she has let us 
see that she has a genuine woman’s nature, and 
that she is no more free from the natural weak. 
nesses of her sex than other good women are, 
Yet, all human infirmities notwithstanding, she 
comes out now, from this prolonged time of trial 
and testing, not only with an undimmed lustre, but 
with a fame that is far brighter and a character that 
is far dearer to her people than they were sixty years 
ago. The secret of her success must surely lie in the 
strength and purity of that character, in the resolute 
determination with which during her whole reign 
she has tried to the best of her powers to do her 
duty. Her ambition has been confined, so far as the 
world can judge, to this. She bas never sought 
military glory either for herself or her people. She 
has never desired to widen her own prerogative, or 
to figure before the world as the absolute ruler whose 
will was to be supreme. At the age of eighteen she 
took up her wonderful position as Sovereign of an 
Empire of freemen with a full acceptance of its 
responsibilities and an unreserved acquiescence in 
its limitations; and now at seventy-eight she can 
look back upon her whole reign, and feel with a 
proud and grateful heart that during all the inter- 
vening years she has maintained the same attitude 
and trodden in the same path. We confess that we 
do not know of any other English monarch of whom 
the same could be said. 

It was Mr. Bright who, in talking of the Queen 
in his later days, after he had been brought into 
personal contact with her, used to say emphatically, 
“She is the most absolutely truthful person I ever 
knew.” No one will say that Mr. Bright was a 
courtier or a sycophant, and his testimony upon this 
point will be accepted by all. Others of her 
Ministers, who might be named, have borne testi- 
mony to her great business faculties, to her immense 
knowledge, especially in the field of foreign affairs, 
to her shrewdness and good sense. Before the 
most prominent statesmen of to-day had left their 
cradles she was the central figure in the high policy 
of Europe. The great State secrets, which the 
keenest students of history or of contemporary 
politics can only guess at, have all been from the first 
in her possession. The statesmen and rulers of Europe 
have been her intimate friends. Where even the 
most powerful of Ministers has had at times to grope 
his way, she has been able to walk in the daylight of 
complete knowledge. There is no one now living 
who can so confidently claim to be able not to guess 
at the truth about the Statecraft of the world, and 
the divergent or conflicting lines of international 
policy, but to know it absolutely, as she. Here in 
her own country we recognise in her the good 
woman, the faithful friend, the sagacious monarch, 
who has known how to combine queenly dignity 
with an almost motherly feeling towards all classes 
of her subjects; who has never failed to sympathise 
with them in their great sorrows, and never hesi- 
tated to invite them to sympathise with her when 
she in turn has suffered. But abroad she holds a 
different place. All who have seen anything of the 
inner side of politics on the Continent in recent 
years have been struck by the unique position which 
Queen Victoria has obtained in the hierarchy of 
Royalty. Nor is it only her close relationship with 
so many occupants of thrones that has thus won 
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for her an influence and a position of exaltation 
such as no other living Sovereign can pretend 
to. It has been secured by the purity of her 
character, the vastness of her AE onan. Fae her 
great common sense, and the instinctive skill in 
the management of delicate political questions 
which she has acquired as the result of her un- 
equalled experience upon the throne. The young 
Emperor of Russia has shown that he knows how 
to appreciate the sterling character of the Queen. 
The best that any man can wish for him is that his 
reign may be as long and prosperous as hers, and 
that he may in time secure as completely as she 
has done the respect and affection of all classes of 
his subjects. But if he is a wise man he will not 
be above learning some lessons next week from his 
venerable hostess, who has shown the world that 
a great Sovereign can be at the same time a good 
woman, and that there is something more certain 
to secure the reverence of mankind than even the 
egotism of an autocrat. 








“HOLY DYNAMITE.” 





\7 OTHING more untimely than the discovery at 
p this particular moment of another dynamite 
plot could possibly be conceived. If the theory that 
the plot was directed partially, if not mainly, against 
the Czar should prove to be well founded, it can 
only serve to strengthen the feeling of personal 
sympathy with his Imperial Majesty which already 
exists in this country. The meeting of the Emperor 
of Russia and the Queen of England is an event 
which, under any circumstances, would have 
been anticipated with keen interest. But the 
thought that during the Russian monarch’s stay on 
British soil he was threatened by the violence of 
criminal conspirators, would naturally intensify that 
feeling and secure for him the warmest demonstra- 
tion of popular regard. Whatever connection there 
may be between the Czar’s visit and the plots of 
the men who were arrested a few days ago, one fact 
seems to be made lamentably evident. That is, 
that the old notions about “holy dynamite,” and 
the right of those who conceive themselves to be 
oppressed by the State to make war by assassina- 
tion upon individual citizens, are once more being 
not merely preached but practised. Once again 
we are finding ourselves face to face with political 
fanatics who believe, or profess to believe, that it 
is justifiable to bring about political reforms by 
means of crimes which are directed not against 
any political organisation, but against society as a 
whole. It is now many weeks since it was explicitly 
stated in these columns that there was a feeling of 
intense ‘anxiety among Irish politicians on the 
subject of a possible revival of the dynamite out- 
rages. The cruel and cowardly wretches who 
plotted these outrages in former years in the 
safety of their asylum in the United States, 
and who were reduced to impotence by the 
statesmanship of Mr. Parnell, would, it was feared, 
take advantage of the disunion prevailing among 
Irish politicians to raise their heads again and to 
recommence their base and hateful war upon women 
and children. We do not say that this is the true 
meaning and origin of the plots just unearthed by 
the police. We must wait for fuller evidence before 
we can pronounce an opinion on that point. But it 


is just as well, in considering the probabilities, to 
recall the fact that these warnings as to a possible 
recrudescence of the dynamite crime were duly 


We believe that one feeling has been very strong, 
among Conservatives at all events, in connection 
with the sensational arrests of last Sunday. That 
is, that the reappearance of the dynamiters in the 
field casts a very unpleasant light upon the action 
of the Home Secretary in releasing Gallagher and 
his fellow-criminals. There is no need to say that, 
from the Liberal point of view, the action of the 
Home Secretary was not consistent with the prin- 
ciples loudly professed by himself and his party. 
But, whatever we may think of the honesty of the 
course taken by Sir Matthew White Ridley, we 
cannot—even in the light of recent events—pretend 
to disapprove of the action itself. The dynamiters 
who were recently released committed or plotted 
heinous crimes for which they were most deservedly 
punished ; but they had sufficiently expiated those 
crimes by their long imprisonment in our convict 
establishments. To keep them in prison when, in 
the general belief of the community at large, they 
had suffered sufficiently for their grievous offences, 
would have been an act of cruelty and injustice. 
We cannot, therefore, join in the outcry against the 
Home Secretary mena because, immediately after 
his release of the dynamiters, certain other persons 
should have been found who are believed to have 
been guilty of the same form of crime. But 
it is hardly necessary to say that a feeling that 
sufficient punishment has been inflicted for a par- 
ticular offence implies no kind of tolerance for the 
offence itself. There is hardly any crime known to 
the law which can be compared in atrocious wicked- 
ness with that of the man who uses dynamite 
against his unoffending fellow-creatures in order 
to serve some political end of his own. Such a 
man has not the smallest right to expect pity from 
society when his intentions are baffled and his 
criminality is brought home to him. Great as were 
the sufferings of Gallagher and the other dynamiters 
during their confinement, they were certainly not 
greater than they deserved, and the Irish people 
have made a most unhappy mistake in treating 
these men as heroes and martyrs. They were in 
reality the enemies of the whole human race; but 
they were in an especial degree the enemies of 
Ireland. The men who have just been arrested 
have done the Irish cause an irreparable injury, 
and have struck a cruel and deadly blow at the 
hopes of those who desire to see a cordial feeling 
established between the Irish people and ourselves. 
We trust most earnestly, for the sake of Ireland, 
that no one in that country will be so misguided as 
to appear to make light of their offending. 

By far the most satisfactory feature in connec- 
tion with this vile plot is the success with which it 
has been baffled by the London police. We seem to 
have been upon the eve of a terrible crime, which 
would have convulsed Europe with horror, and which 
might have been disastrous to the cause of liberty. 
That we have escaped that calamity seems to be 
chiefly due to the skill and zeal with which the 
police have followed up the clues placed in their 
hands, and have given fresh proof of the fact that 
the game of a criminal conspirator is not one which 
can be played with impunity in this country, at 
all events. After all, nobody, however warm his 
sympathy with Irish political reform may be, will 
pretend to regret that in a game in which a 
few conspirators, relying for safety upon their 
cunning and their secrecy, matched themselves 
against a great nation, the nation should have 
won. Society, when attacked by such men as the 
dynamiters of Ireland and the Anarchists of Russia, 
may seem to be a very helpless entity, vulnerable 
at every point. It is, indeed, its very helpless- 
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assassins to their crimes. But experience has often 
proved in the past, and in this case has proved 
again, that society is, on the whole, more powerful 
than any of the enemies who array themselves 
against it. Among minor causes of satisfaction in 
connection with the arrests, the foremost place must 
be given to the fact that the notorious Tynan of 
“Tnvincible ” notoriety has fallen into the hands of 
the police. There was nobody for whom more 
anxious search was made at the time when the 
Phenix Park murders were committed. Those 
murders are an old story now; but just as they 
have left an indelible scar upon the grass of the 
beautiful Dublin park, so they have left an indelible 
scar upon the history of Ireland. The passions 
which burned so high in 1882 are now assuaged. 
No cry for vengeance for the unprovoked murder 
of two brave and upright men is likely to be raised, 
but we cannot forget that of all the criminals con- 
cerned in that foul deed there was only one, the in- 
famous Carey, whose guilt could be said to surpassthat 
of Tynan. Itisan unspeakable satisfaction that this 
person should at last have been reached by the arm of 
justice, and that one of the worst enemies Ireland 
ever had should have come to this end. The whole 
story of crimes like those of the Russian Anarchists 
and the Irish dynamiters is a story not merely of 
ghastly crime but of absolute failure. Not by such 
weapons as theirs is “ history made”’ or the hopes 
of a nation satisfied. Whether the plot which the 
police are now unravelling was directed against the 
Russian Emperor or our own beloved Queen, or 
whether it was aimed at the English nation at large, 
it was manifestly destined to fail. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that by being nipped in the bud, 
prematurely from the point of view of the criminals 
themselves, the evil which it might have done has 
been limited in a corresponding degree. For the 
Irish people, who have to bear to so large an extent 
the consequences of these atrocious deeds, all fair- 
minded persons will feel a profound sympathy. 








SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR, 





T is high time that the Government took steps to 
redeem their pledges by hastening the suppres- 

sion of slavery in Zanzibar. It is becoming daily 
more apparent that without some decisive action on 
their part slavery in that country will not die out, 
and a careful perusal of the Foreign Office cor- 
respondence on this subject, recently published as a 
Parliamentary paper, will probably convince all 
impartial readers that the necessity for abolition 
is as urgent as ever, and that at present very little 
in that direction is being done. It is true that Mr. 
Hardinge, our Consul in Zanzibar, is able to point to a 
diminution of the slave trade. He believes that, owing 
largely to the influence of the European Protec- 
torates in East Africa, the slave raids formerly 
made by armed bands of coast traders on the 
villages in the interior have ceased. He believes 
that the great raids are giving place to petty 
kidnappings, and that the trade is gradually passing 
into the hands of the most reckless criminal class— 
not a very promising outlook for the slaves. He also 


asserts that the export of slaves from the mainland 
of British South Africa has ceased, and that only a 
small number are imported into Zanzibar “ against 
their will,’ but he does not explain how it comes to 
pass that captures of slave dhows by English ships are 
continually reported in the Zanzibar Gazette, and it 
appears that these views are largely based on what 











On the whole 
question, it seems that Mr. Hardinge has nothing to 
suggest beyond a careful supervision of the coast, 
He makes light of the hardships of slavery, and is 
inclined to let things drift, as they have drifted 


must be called unproved assumptions. 


hitherto. We should hardly, we think, be unjust 
to Mr. Hardinge if we say that the weight of his 
authority is all against effective action on our part, 
and that the attitude of the British representative 
is one of the chief obstacles at this moment to the 
abolition of slavery in Zanzibar. 

Now this, it can hardly be disputed, is an 
eminently unsatisfactory state of things. The two 
questions which demand an answer are simple 
enough. The first is whether slavery in Zanzibar is 
or is not an intolerable thing. The second is 
whether, without some vigorous action, it is in the 
least likely within a measurable period to die out. 
The first question is one which in these days it 
might be thought almost unnecessary to argue, were 
it not that this controversy has revived all the old 
pleas in favour of slavery with which the world rang 
a generation since. But on this point the corre- 
spondence just published offers the clearest evidence. 
While Mr. Hardinge dismisses as exaggerated much 
that has been said about the hardships of the 
slave, Mr. O’Sulivan, the Vice-Consul in Pemba, 
whose report Mr. Hardinge {happily includes, 
although it reads in striking contradiction to his 
own, speaks out without disguise. In Pemba, 
which is now practically part of the British Empire, 
there is a population of less than 100,000, and of 
these 65,000 are slaves. The slave’s lot on the 
plantations “is a hard one at best. The Arab is 
a stern and exacting task-master; often a cruel 
one as well, The slave gets nothing but a plot 
of land on which to build himself a hut, and 
only two days out of seven on which he is 
permitted to work for himself and to earn the 
food and clothing which he needs. When he 
grows old he is turned adrift to beg or die. In 
the punishment of their slaves the Arabs show 
little mercy; for offences even of a trivial nature 
savage floggings are administered, while for the 
heinous crime of running away the wretched slaves 
are treated with the most ruthless severity, and in 
some instances are subjected to the most barbarous 
cruelty.”’ Official documents of this nature tell 
their own story—the old, old story of despotic 
power leading to abuse. After such evidence no 
more is surely needed to make us insist that 
practices like these shall cease in the dominions of 
the Queen. 

The other question to be answered is, What has 
been done, and what remains to do, to abolish an 
inhuman custom, which English sense and senti- 
ment alike condemn? The answer is—and Lord 
Kimberley is the authority for it—that since 1890 
nothing has been done at all. In 1890 slave-dealing 
in Zanzibar was formally abolished; it was decreed 
that all children of slaves born thereafter should 
be free; and any slave was entitled to purchase 
his freedom, if he could. The contention of the 
anti-abolitionists is that these provisions will 
suffice to extinguish slavery in course of time. 
The contention of the advocates of abolition is 
that .these decrees, promising as they seem, have 
had very little effect; that the supply of slaves 
in the country is still kept up by slave- 
dealers in defiance of the law; that the per- 
mission to slaves to purchase their freedom—which 
would, in any case, be a dead-letter under the con- 
ditions sketched above—has since been formally 
revoked; and that even were it proved that the 
system is declining, still Great Britain could not 
honourably wait for a progress of extinction s0 
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imperceptible and slow in the case of an evil so 
cruel and widespread. We confess these arguments 
seem to us overwhelming on behalf of some prompt 
and decisive action on our part. With the official 
non possumus we are perfectly familiar. We are 
familiar, too, with the old arguments about the 
dislocation of industry and the shock to Moham- 
medan sentiment and tradition which the change 
from slavery to liberty involves. In reply, we 
maintain that there is not one of these diffi- 
culties which could not by prudent safeguards 
be adequately met. The abolition of the status of 
slavery by decree is one of the simplest steps that 
might be taken. To pretend that this would involve 
serious danger in a Mohammedan country like 
Zanzibar is a ridiculous contention in face of the 
fact that we have done it already in a Mohammedan 
Empire of far greater importance and extent. The 
Act passed by the Council of India in 1843 swept 
away the status of slavery, in four short clauses, 
without any injurious result. Besides that, 
there is the suggestion of Mr. O’Sulivan that 
the liberated slaves should be prevented from 
leaving the island for a period of five years, 
and the suggestion of Sir Lloyd Mathews, who 
has perhaps a more thorough experience of Zanzi- 
bar than any Englishman living, that all slave- 
owners should be invited to set their slaves free by 
will, both suggestions involving compensation to the 
owners. The argument against the claim for com- 
pensation is not without strength, but it is one that 
we should not be disposed to press, if compensation 
would facilitate the freedom of the slaves. With 
proper precautions there is no reason why the 
liberated slaves should not continue to work on the 
plantations, as they have done with great success in 
the Seychelles, and thus avoid the risk of any 
economic crisis. We cannot doubt that, among the 
various proposals made, some method may be found 
of carrying out the change required without any 
serious social danger. All that is now needed is 
that the word of command should be given from 
home, and, in view of the evidence before us, we 
= hope that the word will be given without 
elay. 








FINANCE, 





HE City has been disturbed and anxious all 
through the week. What is passing in Con- 
stantinople is being watched with the gravest 
anxiety; there is a fear that the Mohammedan 
mob, having become thoroughly roused, may fall 
upon Europeans. If that were to happen, the loss 
of life would be frightful, and it might lead to 
events which would disturb peace. For the moment, 
therefore, political apprehension has somewhat over- 
shadowed the fears respecting the course of events 
in the United States; but for all that, what is 
happening there is followed eagerly. The amount 
of gold withdrawn from the Bank of England 
proves to be much larger than anybody anticipated. 
As yet the supply of money in the open market 
is plentiful, and, though rates have risen, they 
are still exceedingly moderate. A few years ago, 
indeed, they would have been looked upon as 
exceedingly low. But, if the withdrawals of gold 
continue, rates may rise rapidly and money may 
become scarce. Not only is the demand for the 
United States much larger than had been expected, 
but there is likewise a demand for other countries; 
especially, a couple of millions, it is believed, will go 
to Egypt. On the other hand, the Continental 
demand has decidedly abated and there are good 
grounds for hoping that the Bank of France will 
allow a considerable amount to be taken if the 
United States really require the metal. The Bank 





of France holds an immense amount and could, 
without inconvenience to itself or disturbance 
of the Paris market, part with several millions. 
Hitherto it has been unwilling to do so, but of 
late it has allowed a good deal of American coin 
to be taken, and it is believed that it will continue 
that policy for some time, at all events. If it does, 
material relief will be given to the Bank of England. 
What makes the City especially nervous because of 
the large withdrawals of gold is the fact that the 
Bank of England holds so many millions belonging 
to the Japanese Government, and that Government 
might find it necessary at any moment to withdraw 
such an amount as would give a shock to business 
men. It is,{therefore, right and proper that;the Bank 
of England Directors should lose no time in safe- 
guarding their reserve. 

The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
wonderfully well. It disposed on Wednesday of the 
whole amount offered at a little over 1s. 24d. per 
rupee. Trade is very quiet in India; and the best 
opinion is that the demand for the Council drafts 
now is rather in anticipation of requirements by- 
and-by than of actual want at present. The 
reserves of the Presidency Banks in India are ex- 
ceptionally low for this time of the year; and the 
balances in the Presidency Treasuries are likewise 
low. When, therefore, business becomes more active 
in the cool weather, it is feared that the Money 
Market may become stringent, and everyone who 
is in a position to do so is therefore preparing for 
what may happen. 

Rumours of an intention to depose the Sultan, 
together with the movements of the British fleet and 
the withdrawals of gold, have caused a very sharp 
fall upon the Stock Exchange this week, more 
especially in the best classes of securities. The 
decline has been very considerable in Consols, and 
in home railway stocks more especially. Part of 
the selling, no doubt, was merely speculative, but 
the greater part was by persons who had bought 
upon borrowed money. The Money Market has 
been so easy for so long a time that it was 
profitable to borrow and buy both Consols and 
home railway stocks, the difference between the 
interest on the loans and the interest received being 
considerable. Now, however, that money is rising 
in value, the speculative purchasers have become 
alarmed and have been selling upon a very great 
scale. Naturally, there has been a decline in all 
other departments, but not comparatively as great 
as in the very highest securities. Upon the whole 
the mining market has not suffered much. There 
has been a fall all round, but compared with Consols 
and home railways the fall has not been what might 
have been expected. The truth seems to be that 
investors are not selling, and that the decline is 
due rather to the uneasiness that prevails and the 
want of purchasers than to actual selling. In the 
American market there is, of course, no improve- 
ment, nor can there be while the crisis lasts. 








SIR JOSEPH LISTER’S ADDRESS. 





ERHAPS the most signal advantage which the 

yearly meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science confers upon the public 
at large is the Presidential Address, for in this we 
have the benefit of hearing the opinions of men who 
speak from experience and recount the progress of 
science in some special branch. Fortunately, the 
choice of a President is now by general consent 
always confined to a man of science, instead of a 
peer or other distinguished person occasionally 
occupying the chair, and thus mere generalities and 
platitudes in the address are avoided. And if 
sometimes it contains much that is caviare to 
a general audience, they have at any rate the 
satisfaction of knowing that what they listen to 
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The address of Huxley at 
the last meeting in Liverpool, twenty-six years 
ago, was a splendid example of a scientific 
exposition, and that which Sir Joseph Lister, the 
President of the Association this year, and also 
President of the Royal Society, has given us, is of 
no less marked value and interest. It has not been 
usual to elect a medical man as President of the 
Association, but in this case the choice is justified by 
Sir Joseph Lister’s pre-eminent position. For it is to 
him that the world is indebted for the application 
of scientific methods to the cure of some of the most 
dreadful ills to which flesh is heir. To Lister we 
owe the principles, as well as the practice, of 
antiseptic surgery which has already not only 
diminished the suffering and actually saved the 
lives of thousands, but is a boon to suffering 
humanity the value of which will be felt as long 
as the race is subject to accident and to the diseases 
which it entails. 

The address delivered to the crowded audience 
in Liverpool on Wednesday last was a faithful and 
interesting statement of the rise and progress of 
antiseptic surgery, which all the world over is known 
to medical men as Listerism. The President first 
points out the important influence which Pasteur’s 
labours on fermentation have had upon this branch 
of the healing art. It is to the great French ex- 
perimentalist that science owes the foundation of 
what has now become the new science of bacteri- 
ology. And it is to his many and well-devised 
experiments that the conviction has become general 
that, to use his own words, “la génération spontanée 
est une chimére,” and that the humblest and minutest 
of living organisms can only originate by parentage 
from beings like themselves. Pasteur pointed out 
the enormous importance of these humble organisms 
in the economy of Nature. It is by their agency that 
the dead bodies of plants and animals are resolved 
into simpler compounds fitted for assimilation by 
new living forms. Without their aid the world would 
be, as Pasteur expresses it, “‘ encombré des cadavres.” 
Pondering over Pasteur’s results many years ago, 
Lister asked himself, “ Why is it that if the bones of 
the leg are broken and the skin remains intact the 
surgeon has little anxiety, although the internal 
injury may be very severe, whilst, on the other hand, 
if the skin be broken, although the damage might in 
other respects be slight, the accident is a most 
dangerous one. So much so, indeed, is this the 
case that a great surgeon thirty years ago expressed 
his opinion that it would be better if all compound 
fractures of the leg were subjected to amputation 
without any attempt to save the limb. What is 
the cause of this astonishing difference? It is clearly 
due to the exposure of the injured parts to the 
external world, which has changed the bland nutrient 
blood into a highly irritating and poisonous substance 
which frequently kills the patient as surely as would 
a dose of arsenic.” If the cause of this putrefaction 
of the blood be due, as Liebig supposed, to the 
presence of oxygen, it would be obviously hope- 
less to prevent these putrefactive changes; but 
when Pasteur showed that putrefaction was a 
fermentation caused by the growth of microbes, 
and that these could not arise de novo in the 
decomposable substance, the problem, says Lister, 
assumed a more hopeful aspect. For if the 
wound could be treated with some material which, 
whilst it did little or no harm to the human tissue, 
would kill the microbes contained in it, and prevent 
the access of others in the living state, putrefac- 
tion might be prevented. He then proceeds to give 
a history of how he carried out these principles. 
The application of antiseptic treatment was not 
without its dangers, and it required a man bold 
and yet at the same time cautious to carry out 
the treatment to a successful issue. “One golden 
rule,” says Lister, “there is for all experiments 
upon our fellow-men. Let the thing tried be 
that which, according to our best judgment, 
is the most likely to promote the welfare of 


is good sound sense. 





the patient. In other words, do as you would be 
done by.” Even the earlier and ruder methods of 
antiseptic treatment soon produced a wonderful 
change in Lister's surgical wards in Glasgow, which, 
from being very unhealthy, became the healthiest in 
the world, whilst other wards in which the old 
method was continued retained their former in- 
salubrity. In the great Munich hospital gangrene 
had become so rife that at last 80 per cent. of all 
wounds became affected by it. The eminent surgeon 
Nussbaum sent his assistant to Edinburgh to learn 
from Lister the details of his antiseptic system. 
These details having been mastered, the cases in the 
Munich hospital were all treated antiseptically, and 
from that day forward not only hospital gangrene, 
but likewise that fearful disease known as pyemia, 
or blood-poisoning, as well as erysipelas, practically 
disappeared from the wards. 

The President next turns to the progress made 
in the study and treatment of disease by the facts 
brought to light by the new science of bacteriology. 
These have proved that in many cases a causal 
relation exists between special micro-organisms and 
special diseases, and afford ample confirmation of 
the truth of Pasteur’s celebrated induction that all 
infective diseases are of microbic origin. Sir Joseph 
points out that the first rational step towards the 
prevention or cure of disease is to know its cause, 
and he truly adds that it is impossible to over- 
estimate the practical value of researches such as 
those to which he refers. The most important, 
perhaps, of these was the discovery by Professor 
Koch of the tubercle bacillus, because it revealed 
the true nature of the disease, which causes more 
sickness and death in the human race than any 
other, and thus, although it unfortunately failed to 
become available as a cure for the disease, it serves 
as a sure guide to the physician as a diagnostic. 
Other results of a similar character soon followed. 
The microbe of cholera has been shown to be the 
essential materies morbi of the disease, and thus the 
existence of any case of true cholera can at once be 
ascertained ; and so it came about that the threat- 
ened invasion of this awful disease has in the last 
few years been successfully repelled from our 
shores. “If,” says the President, “ bacteriology 
had done nothing more than this for us, it might 
well have earned our gratitude.” But this is 
not all. Not only has the special bacillus of 
diphtheria been discovered, but the cure for this 
dreaded malady has been found in the prepar- 
ation of antitoxic serum. So successful has this 
treatment proved, that whilst the percentage 
of deaths among the patients admitted to the 
hospitals of the London Asylums Board on the 
first day of the disease in 1894, before the antitoxic 
treatment, was 22°5, that in 1895, after the treat- 
ment, was only 4°6. Many other instances of the 
application of these principles to the cure of disease 
are then briefly referred to. Amongst them perhaps 
the most striking, as well as the most recent, is the 
antidote for snake bites. An antitoxin has been 
prepared so powerful that a quantity of it, equal to 
only a 200,000th part of the weight of the animal, 
will protect it perfectly against a dose of the 
secretion of the poison-glands of the most venomous 
serpents known to exist, which otherwise would 
have proved fatal in four hours. 

The outbreak of small-pox in Gloucester and the 
report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination are 
discussed in the spirit of an unbiassed and judicial 
observer. The guardians of that stricken city are 
not blamed, “because they do not possess the 
knowledge necessary to enable them to judge 
between the teachings of true science and the 
declamations of misguided though well-meaning 
enthusiasts.” After the event they did their best 
to stem the torrent of epidemic, and they at last 
succeeded. “ Would that the country and our 
Legislature might duly take to heart this object- 
lesson.” With regard to the several conclusions of 
the Commissioners, the President does not give an 
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opinion, but contents himself by expressing his 
decided view that it is the duty of Government to 
encourage by every available means the use of calf 
lymph, so as to exclude the possibility of com- 
munication of any human disease to the child, and 
to transfer the regulations for vaccination to 
competent sanitary authorities. 

No ornate or declamatory passages are to be 
found in the address. Such things are foreign both 
to the man and to his subject. More serious matters 
engage attention, and they need no adventitious 
colouring to ensure it. It is a lesson best learnt by 
plain speaking—a lesson teaching us not only what 
science has already accomplished for mankind, but 
one inculeating hope and trustfulness in the still 
greater things which lie before. For such a lesson 
the nation and the world may well be grateful. 
Anon! Anon! H. E. Roscor. 








A NEW WELL OF LITERATURE. 





\ HEN Scott wrote his dejected preface to “St. 

Ronan’s Well,’ he apologised for having 
invaded a department of fiction in which had 
sparkled the authors of “Evelina” and “ Pride and 
Prejudice.” Women, he confessed, endowed with 
powers of light satirical observation, were more at 
home at a Spa—he called it “ Spaw "—than the hand 
which had fashioned Crusaders. The butterflies of 
the pump-room were not in the “big bow-wow” 
manner, and though he sought consolation in the 
reflection that he had entered a solemn plea against 
gambling, this was of little avail in sustaining 
the popularity of a novel so signally foreign 
to his element. British watering-places have 
not yielded conspicuously rich material to our 
novelists. Thackeray's picture of Tunbridge Wells 
in “The Virginians” is not in his best vein. 
Mr. Meredith is more successful at Bath, and 
both the tragedy and comedy of the “Tale of 
Chloe” are much superior to anything within the 
range of the feminine observation to which Scott 
was so deferential. But who writes about Harro- 
gate nowadays? What satirist has been attracted 
by the humours of a hydropathic establishment ? 
Mr. Anthony Hope is a master of the lighter foibles 
of society ; but he does not seek character at Buxton, 
Matlock, or Malvern. Can it be that the glamour of 
our Spas went out with powdered wigs and swords, 
with the public gaming-table and the duello? Is 
there no comedy of gallantry and intrigue at Bath 
now the ladies no longer sit “all night at ombre 
with candles made of wax"? Have the novelists 
used up the resources of Hamburg and Carlsbad, and 
the agreeable resort where one of the moustachioed 
foreigners Thackeray drew with such gusto put a 
bullet into the Earl of Kew? Ouida seems to have 
finished off all the wicked ladies who haunt the 
tables where Becky, in a mask, made eyes at little 
Georgy Osborne. You will find a long procession of 
these beauties in the romances of the lady whose 
audacious satire would have struck Sir Walter 
dumb; but at this time of day the Continental Spa 
to the novelist is little better than a stubble field. 

It is with some hope of a literary renaissance 
in so interesting a sphere that we greet the news 
of the revival of Innerleithen, the scene of “St. 
Ronan’s Well.” A company has been formed to 
redeem the Well from undeserved neglect. The 
country is charming; the Tweed, full of trout, 
with no restrictions on fishing, flows hard by; and 
the company hopes to see the countryside dotted 
with villas, and the new pump-room full of rank, 
fashion, desirable invalids, and still more welcome 
malades imaginaires. Moffat and Strathpeffer 
are bidden to tremble for their laurels. Hotel- 
keepers at Homburg and Carlsbad may shudder 
when they hear this Scottish slogan, and Harrogate 
abate its Southron arrogance. Is not the Tweed 
more delightful than all the Jordans of Eng- 





land? Moreover, is not the saline spring of St. 
Ronan’s the “only pure mineral water bottled 
in the United Kingdom"? Nay, let the challenge 
be hurled at the foreign competitor; let Apollinaris 
turn flat with envy, and Salutaris bubble no 
more. The one inspiring element we miss in the 
ceremonial which proclaimed the revival of St. 
Ronan’s is any allusion to Scott. One speaker, it 
is true, remembered that as a boy he once saw 
the Ettrick Shepherd at the Innerleithen village 
games. It was no pernicious gambling that drew 
the tuneful James to the popular festival; it was 
the hammer, not the dice, that the village champions 
threw. Homely tartans, not silks and gewgaws, 
charmed the Shepherd's eye. It is pleasant to be 
thus reminded of Christopher North's boon com- 
panion in the “Noctes,” of haggis and heroic 
potations, of the dissertations on minstrelsy and 
Cockneys, and to wonder what Hogg would 
have made of the relative merits of himself and 
Christopher, had he deseribed those nocturnal feasts 
of reason. But the Shepherd’s social satire was 
rather heavy; it dwelt with more freedom than 
would now be considered seemly on the connubial 
felicity of ministers of the Kirk; it was a queer 
mixture of Scottish “ wut” and Rabelaisian impulse. 
As portraiture of manners it lacks finish, and leaves 
you with a suspicion that none of the revellers of the 
“Noctes” had the smallest appreciation of social 
graces. 

True, Sir Walter himself does not sparkle in 
“St. Ronan’s Well.” He was unhappy amongst 
casual flirtations and tableaux vivants. There was 
too slight a “ sprinkling” at the Scottish watering- 
places, he complained, “of persons called by the 
newspapers eccentric characters — individuals, 
namely, who either from some real derangement 
of their understanding, or, much more frequently, 
from an excess of vanity, are ambitious of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by some striking peculiarity 
in dress or address, conversation or manners, 
and perhaps in all.” A very few years later 
there arose a young writer who discovered 
these striking peculiarities, or invented them, 
with amazing ease and fertility; but even for 
Dickens the “eccentric characters” of our British 
Spas had no particular stimulus. We want to see 
this neglect repaired when St. Ronan’s reclaims the 
wandering allegiance of the British tourist. Why 
should not Mr. Anstey spend a season at Innerleithen, 
and catch its humours in a new series of “ Voces 
Populi”? We appeal to Mr. Barrie to do for 
St. Ronan’s Well what he has done for Thrums, 
There may not be sufficient scope for the tragic 
fantasy of Mr. George Moore; but another well 
awaits his observation. St. Winifrid’s is a Welsh 
Lourdes, where the marvels chronicled by M. Zola 
repeat themselves with all the fidelity of inevitable 
imitation. But it is for the eccentricities we crave 
—the light and variable weaknesses of human nature. 
The chairman of the company at St. Ronan’s assures 
us that the waters there make an excellent blend with 
“Seotch.” The humorous sociologist might watch 
the effects of this, and contrast them with the in- 
fluence of other blends. Here is an opportunity 
for new storytellers to fledge their powers, to 
escape from the spectral repartees which inhabit 
the “society” novel, to strike new ore in a mine 
which is not exhausted because it has never been 
properly worked. The company would do an ex- 
cellent stroke of business by offering a valuable 
prize for the best story about St. Ronan’s Well 
in its new environment. We hear of prizes for 
dreary attempts to prolong the fictitious life of 
the incredible detective. Why not a purse of 
gold for the romancer who shall weave round 
Innerleithen a comedy of manners, combining the 
vivacity of the “kailyard” school with the pene- 
trating subtlety of Mr. W. E. Norris? We have 
had in fiction the blood-and-thunder style, the 
erotic, the analytic, the doubting-parson novels. 
Let the mineral-water-colourists have a turn. 
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GOLDSMITH’S CONVERSATION, 
eomtpees 

HERE is no triter quotation from Boswell than 
that of Goldsmith's retort to the ridicule 
Johnson poured upon him for his contention that it 
was difficult to make little fishes in fables talk in 
character : “ Why, Mr. Johnson, this is not so easy 
as you seem to think; for if yow were to make little 
fishes talk, they would talk like WHALES.” The 
complementary difficulty of getting great whales to 
understand the prattle of little fishes explains much 
of the social contempt of the Club for Goldsmith. 
An Irishman in England talks generally too much, 
too fast, too lightly, too discursively ; but talk of 
this kind seems idiotic only when taken seriously. 
If you insist on handling a soap-bubble, its grace, 
lightness, and iridescence disappear; and in the 
Club a soap-bubble was solemnly weighed and found 
wanting. Even Burke could not blow one with 
impunity. “ When Burke does not descend to be 
merry his conversation is very superior indeed. 
When he lets himself down to that he is in the 
kennel,” says Johnson of jocularity which Windham, 
Reynolds, and even Boswell himself thought admir- 
able. Burke, however, was not disconcerted by the 
failure of his flashes of merriment, whereas Gold- 
smith was. From his earliest childhood his natural 
self-distrust had been deepened to morbidity by 
the taunts of friends, relatives, schoolmates and 
masters. He was pitiably conscious of his ugliness, 
his awkwardness, his “brogues and his blunders,” 
and in uncongenial society this disconcerting self- 
consciousness aggravated these defects in its en- 
deavour to conceal them. When he uttered in such 
society those random absurdities that an Irishman 
in high spirits sometimes lets escape him, like steam 
from a safety-valve, the stolid stare of his matter-of- 
fact audience disconcerted him. Instead, however, 
of reducing him to a safe silence, it but stimulated 
him to such stumbling and staggering attempts to 
regain his lost foot-hold as sank him deeper in the 
bog. But the initial stupidity was not his. Let us 
take three characteristic specimens of this initial 
stupidity in order to suggest that Goldsmith was 
not altogether to blame if he failed to play a 
brilliant game of fives against a haystack. “Sir,” 
replied Cooke to Sam Rogers’ inquiry as to Gold- 
smith’s conversation, “Sir, he was a fool. The 
right word never came to him. If you gave him a 
bad shilling, he’d say, ‘ Why, it’s as good a shilling 
as ever was born.’ You know he ought to have 
said ‘coined.’ ‘Coined,’ sir, never entered his head. 
He was a fool, sir.” Cooke was himself an Irishman, 
while Mrs. Thrale, who shall be put into the box 
next, will be allowed to come as near, in the 
matter of frivolity, to the level of the average 
Irish mind as any Englishwoman could. JHere 
is her instance of “Poor Dr. Goldsmith’s” idiocy : 
“Poor Dr. Goldsmith said once, ‘I would advise 
every young fellow setting out in life to love 
gravy, alleging for it the serious reason that 
a glutton once disinherited his nephew because 
of his unconquerable distaste to that condiment.” 
If Mrs. Thrale had come upon this advice where it 
had originally appeared—in Goldsmith’s burlesque 
specimen of a magazine in miniature—it is just 
possible that she might have understood it to be a 
joke. No such Bottom prologue could save the sage 
Boswell from maliciously misunderstanding the 
most obvious of jokes, since “the Jessamy Bride,” 
in telling the following anecdote, spoke of the sally 
of Goldsmith's as unmistakably playful. She and 
her sister, while standing with Goldsmith at the 
window of an hotel, attracted by their loveliness 
the admiration of a passing company of soldiers. 
“I too have my admirers elsewhere!” cried the poet 
in affected pique. This light and luckless jest had 
but to pass through the dense mind of Boswell to 
come out a petulant outburst of envy, as gas under 
tremendous pressure is transmuted to a grosser 
element. “When accompanying two beautiful 
ladies with their mother on a tour in France,” 








writes Boswell, “Goldsmith was seriously angry 
that more attention was paid to them than to him,” 
Yet it is to Boswell’s blunt burin we owe our picture 
of Goldsmith ! 

It should be remembered, too, that the wise and 
witty sayings of Goldsmith's grudgingly recorded by 
the jealous Boswell are only those that were comple- 
mentary to the conversation of Johnson. Boswell 
was resolved that “all should show like gilt two- 
pences ” to Johnson; why otherwise has he given to 
Burke so small a place in the biography? Burke 
was the only conversationalist Johnson feared or 
envied. “That fellow calls forth all my powers,” he 
said of Burke. “ Were I to see him now”—i.e. when 
he was out of sorts—“ it would killme!” Yet how 
little of Burke is there in Boswell, and of that little 
how much is altogether unworthy of the greatest 
purely extemporary speaker, probably, that ever 
lived! In truth Boswell was jealous on Johnson's 
behalf of Burke, and on his own behalf of Gold- 
smith ; hence the inadequate representation of the 
two Irishmen in his pages. 

The truth is, as the librarian at Bath testified, 
Goldsmith, when at ease and in congenial company, 
was not only an entertaining but a lucid and even 
brilliant talker. No man who wrote with his ease 
and speed and crystal clearness could be the addle- 
pated “Poor Poll” he is represented to have been. 
“Style,” says Schopenhauer, “is the physiognomy 
of the mind, and a safer index to character than the 
face. An obscure or bad style means a dull or 
confused brain.” Consider the conditions under 
which all Goldsmith’s hack work was done—always 
at racing speed, and sometimes with the dunning 
bookseller or printer’s devil in the room—and con- 
sider again its exquisite limpidity, and what becomes 
of the “muddy river” theory of Macaulay? Dis- 
regarding, therefore, as simply silly, the way in 
which all Goldsmith’s critics and some of his 
biographers speak of his exquisite style, as though 
it were something as separate from his mind as 
an exquisite voice is from the mind of a singer, 
and allowing style to be but thought incarnate, 
then the limpidity of every line of work done in such 
peremptory and perfunctory haste is itself and 
alone a confutation of the theory that “ poor 
Goldy’s” thoughts were always born aborted, and 
needed as much nursing as an infant kangaroo to 
be presentable. Surely it is strange that his writing 
should be conspicuously distinguished for what is 
presumed to have been conspicuously absent from 
his talk—ease, order, and lucidity; though this 
style characterised work which must have been 
as extemporary as speaking. Strangely, too, this 
style characterised also his extemporary speeches. 
In the archives of the “Robin Hood” Debating 
Club, where Burke first, in London, proved his 
powers, this note was entered about Goldsmith long 
before he became famous :—‘ A candid disputant 
with a clear head and an honest heart, though 
coming but seldom to the society.” Perhaps the 
fault of having been found the reverse of this did 
not lie wholly with Goldsmith. The present writer 
remembers a formal and wooden Yorkshireman 
complaining to him once of an Irish clergyman, 
who had the reputation of being the most genial 
and jovial of men. “I sat with him,” said my 
ponderous Yorkshire friend—*I sat with him for 
two hours and more, and he seemed anything but 
cheerful the whole time.” 








VERULAM. 





HEN the Major stood up in the midst we had 

a presentiment, and that presentiment in- 

volved two coaches of the four-in-hand variety at 
least. The discussion class was drawing near to 
Independence Day, for about which time we fix our 
annual trip. The character and appearance of the 
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Major are such that he gives one the impression that 


goodness comes by strength and weight. His weak- 
ness in his own dealings, however, is in the matter 
of precedent, for having once provided coaches for 
the class, he claims it as his privilege to provide 
them always. Therefore, when he stood up to 
propose a vote of thanks to someone for doing 
something that had never been done before in a 
manner that had never before been heard of, we 
knew that he was about to claim this privilege of 
precedent. I have always made it a rule to support 
such claims as may be made to fall in with other 
purposes, and as I had St. Albans in my mind I 
allowed one more link to be added to the chain of 
custom in this case. The philosopher says, Men's 
Deeds are after as they have beene Accustomed. I 
am not sure that I shall ever upset so beneficent a 
rule as this. 

Now, though our annual excursion would have 
been classed by Bacon as but a Toye, we had care- 
fully considered and had resolved to act upon his 
opinion that in these matters “it is better they 
should be Graced with Elegancy, then Daubed with 
Cost.” Indeed, the Major, as I have shown, had 
removed the necessity for any such daubing; 
elegancy only was left for us to secure. As to our 
success in imparting this to our whole body it is 
rather for the bystanders than for ourselves to 
declare. Francis St. Alban, to whom we had 
dedicated the day, says pithily, A Crowd is not 
Company ; and Faces are but a Gallery of Pictures; 
and Talke but a Tinckling Cymball, where there is 
no Love. We were distinctly not a crowd, though 
our faces may have been to the outsider a gallery of 
pictures—perhaps they were with the Major and 
other fine straw hats upon the box—we were a 
family of fciends, and hath it not again been said, 
If a man have not a Frend, he may quit the 
Stage ? 

We have now started on this hot July 
morning, and these friends begin to grow the 
several Fruits of Frendship, to wit; The Ease 
and Discharge of the Heart, Discourse and Faith- 
ful Counsell, and the Aid and Bearing a Part, in 
all Actions and Occasions. And we may see 
how the spirit of the Lord High Chancellor accom- 
panies us even here, for Acting in Song, especially 
in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good Grace. And 
the voices of the Dialogue would be Strong and 
Manly, (a Base, and Tenour; no Treble ;) and the Ditty 
High and Tragicall. And again, Let the Songs 
be Loud and Cheerefull, and not Chirpings, or 
Pulings. We carried out these instructions faith- 
fully, and we hope to institute in future Severall 
Quires, placed one over against another, and taking 
the voice by catches, Antheme wise, which give 
Great Pleasure. The other occasion in which friend- 
ship bore a part was in the consumption of tobacco. 
I fear that we are worse now than Discussion 
Classes were in Baron Verulam’s time, and that this 
noxious weed is yielded by other places besides Vir- 
ginia, “to the untimely Preiudice of the Maine 
Businesse "—Corn. 

Enough of these Toyes. We are travelling fast 
towards St. Albans, and have not yet made it clear 
what fortune awaits us there. When we decided 
upon this as the goal of our journey it was necessary 
to negotiate. “It is generally better to deale by 
Speech than by Letter; and by the Mediation of a 
Third, then by a Mans Selfe.” So we appointed the 
Parson and the Major to proceed to the town at 
their own charges and “to deale in Person—for this 
is good when a Mans Face [such as the Parson's] 
breedeth Regard ; Or in Tender Cases, where a Mans 
Eye, [the Major's] upon the Countenance of him with 
whom he speaketh, may give him a Direction, how 
farre to goe.” Their faces bred such regard, and 
their eyes gave such a direction that when we drove 
into the outskirts of the town we found a field nicely 
mown and rolled, and wickets set up uponit. We 
thereupon fell to. We had had “Riding for the 
Head; Gentle Walking for the Stomacke,” so now 





we took “ Bowling for the Stone and Reines,” and 
were only short of “Shooting for the Lungs and 
Breast.” The sun increased in strength, the leather- 
hunting grew more furious, and our souls were 
fainting for thirst, when we were aware of a small 
truck approaching through the gate. As the long- 
stop was near this ingress and long-leg not far re- 
moved, this little truck came close to them first, and 
in a moment we heard the popping of two corks. 
A brown stone bottle was quickly in the hands of 
each, but just after one of them had been tilted 
up in the usual manner by long-leg, the ball sped 
straight to him and placed him in the difficulty 
of a critical choice. It was useless to try to empty 
the bottle down the parched throat while the ball 
was on passage; it was equally out of the question 
to surrender it to the unsympathetic air and meet 
the ball with resolution; so the middle course was 
adopted. A feeble feint at the oncomer was made, 
a feeble flourish of the brown bottle took place, and 
gently waving it while firmly holding it long-leg 
pattered after the receding ball. We consider that 
that “stone ginger” lost us the game; and we fear 
—though we never hinted it openly—that the 
Parson purposely had this red herring trailed across 
our field. Some of our men, when it came to 
batting, stayed in because, as the Professor said, 
they had taken the wrong block, and one man was 
run out through vanity and sheer hunting after 
new things. He came in armed cap-a-pie, but had 
“prefurred” to wear the pads with the flaps over 
his boots and the points standing like terriers’ ears 
about his knees. It was a painful pleasure to see 
him run. But, again, enough of these Toyes. 

We went to see the Abbey in its bedizened 
state. Often asa lad had I scampered through the 
east end: yet I scarcely think that the picturesque- 
ness of my memories should stand in the way of 
needed restorations. I am no longer a lad, and do 
not need to scamper through the broken Abbey 
now, and if I were it would not be convenient for 
me to do so very often, as I live in town. But 
the west end looks uncongenial even to the restored 
east—does not seem to keep time with it, to use 
words which may perhaps appeal to Lord Grim- 
thorpe better. Our Chemist was furious to see the 
buttresses in the middle of the cloister arches. He 
had been informed that his lordship had placed 
them there because of his hatred of Romanism. I 
told him that I thought perhaps they were meant 
to shore up the new and heavy masonry above. He 
only growled. R. 








THE DRAMA. 


+0 
“TLorp Tom Noppy.” 


*“ CYINCE our persons are not of our own making, 
when they are such as appear defective or 
uncomely, it is, methinks, an honest and laudable 
fortitude to dare to be ugly; at least to keep our- 
selves from being abashed with a consciousness of 
imperfections which we cannot help, and in which 
there is no guilt. It is happy for a man, that 
has any of these oddnesses about him, if he can 
be as merry upon himself, as others are apt to be 
upon that occasion: when he can possess himself 
with such a cheerfulness, women and children, who 
were at first frighted at him, will afterwards be 
as much pleased with him. As it is barbarous in 
others to rally him for natural defects, it is ex- 
tremely agreeable when he can jest upon himself 
for them.” And Steele (I have been quoting from 
an early number of the Spectator) goes on to illus- 
trate the position by the case of Paul Scarron. 
There is sound sense in these remarks, and I 
think we may find in them at once a partial justi- 
fication of Little Tich for appearing at the Garrick 
Theatre and a total condemnation of the public 
for going to see him there. I say only a partial 
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justification of Little Tich. For to be able to jest 
upon your own physical defects, accepting the in- 
evitable with a good grace, is one thing, and, as 

Steele says, an agreeable thing; whereas, to make 
capital out of these defects, to parade them, is 
another thing, and, to my mind, a disagreeable 
thing. Little Tich is a cheerful, agile, whimsical 

gentleman about two feet high, whose antics and 
ditties have long endeared him to the patrons of 
the music-halls. He has funny ways of taking off 
his hat, tumbling off a chair, kicking up his heels, 
and standing on his head. I see no reason why 
we should not laugh at these things if we can. 
But for my part I cannot laugh at a fellow-creature 
who is two feet high merely because he is two feet 
high. It is barbarous, as Steele says. You have to 
go back to a primitive or a naturally brutal stage 
of society for that sort of laughter. Cicero thought 
bodily deformities “<atis bella materies ad 
jocandum.” But if civilisation has done anything 
for us, it has taught us better taste than that. 
Little Tich, then, gives me more pain than pleasure. 

Bodily defects, no doubt, have a legitimate, if a 
strictly limited, place in drama. You may make 
something, for instance, out of the contrast between 
soul and body, showing the dignity of tragic misery 
in the breast of a grotesque, hump-backed, and limp- 
ing Triboulet. Or you may make deformity merely 
comic, as in the case of Falstaff. (Though note that, 
after all, Falstaff's mountain of flesh is quite the 
smallest factor in the drollery of him; it is his 
sense of humour, his goodfellowship, his shrewd phil- 
osophy which mainly delight us.) But descend 
from art to reality, let your player be in very 
truth hump-backed or tun-bellied,and your laughter 
dies away. That is my case with Little Tich. If 
it were an ordinary actor personating a dwarf (an 
impossible feat, of course) I might conceivably be 
amused. But it is the real thing, and I am not 
amused but pained. 

As for the work of Mr. George Dance, the 
librettist of the musical play (the music is by 
Dr. Osmond Carr) in which Little Tich appears, it 
is lamentable. All he has been able to think of is 
the repeated alternation of two ideas. Idea No. 1 
is the contrast of short and tall. The two-foot hero 
makes love to a six-foot heroine, who dandles him 
in her arms like a baby, has him carried off in the 
coal-scuttle, and so forth. She is provided with a 
brother even taller than herself (Mr. Picton Rox- 
borough, said to be the tallest man on the stage) in 
order that the hero may run to and fro between 
his legs, as the Liliputians ran between Gulliver's. 
Mr. Gilbert made use of some such a contrast in 
His Excellency. It may safely be reckoned upon in 
most of the plays in which Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
appears. After the first five minutes it becomes 
unspeakably tedious. Idea No, 2 is a sort of game 
of hunt-the-slipper. A lady in a country-house 
party has inherited a fortune, but the men do not 
know which lady. And so they all make offers of 
marriage to each lady in turn—but always to the 
wrong lady. Idea No. 2 is even more tiresome than 
idea No.1. There is no pretence of combining them ; 
as I say, they simply alternate. 

It may be that my temper is soured by seeing 
the Garrick, which began so well, which has given 
us the fine acting of Mr. Hare and notable plays by 
Mr. Grundy and Mr. Pinero, degraded to an enter- 
tainment of this description. It may be that I am 
dismayed by this invasion of the theatre on all 
hands by music-hall drolls, and by the vogue of 
these wretched musical comedies. The fact remains 
that Lord Tom Noddy gave me acute distress. 
There was one duet between Miss Mabel Love and 
Little Tich which, if Little Tich had been somebody 
else, might possibly have been amusing. A Mr. H.C. 
Barry showed a certain epileptic talent, and a child- 
actress, Miss Sybil Arundale, some promise. But 
Steele's is the right word; taken altogether the thing 
was “ barbarous.” 


A. B. W. 











THE OTTOMAN CHAOS, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 12th. 

* \ JE are not going to allow a few Armenian 

Anarchists to force the hand of Europe.” 
This remark of one of the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople indicates a state of feeling which is 
very natural in an ambassador, but which is one 
of the chief dangers of the present situation. The 
question before Europe is not of the Armenian 
revolutionists. Every sensible man disapproves of 
their methods. The question is whether the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is one that can any longer be 
tolerated by the civilised world. Any unnecessary 
delay in answering this question will result in 
calamities and crimes far beyond anything which 
we have seen up to this time. This unexampled 
massacre of innocent, peaceful men and women in 
Constantinople has been expected for months. I have 
repeatedly called attention to this, and I am certain 
that it is only a beginning of what is yet to come, 
if the Great Powers maintain their present attitude. 

There is no government in Turkey except that 
of the Palace Camarilla. The Grand Vizier and 
the Ministers are simply tools, without power or 
influence. Every man suspected of having a mind 
of his own has been removed from Constantinople. 
The Palace rules through the secret police and the 
army, with the aid of the mob, which is made up of 
Kurds, Lazes, and the lowest, most ignorant and 
fanatical of the mixed Turkish races. The intelli- 
gent, respectable, religious Turks have no sympathy 
with the Palace rule, regard its crimes with horror, 
and see clearly that the Empire is rapidly going to 
ruin. This Government has deliberately committed 
a series of crimes unexampled in the history of 
modern times—the last of the series in the very face 
of the Ambassadors of Christian Europe, to whose 
protection the Ottoman Empire owes its existence, 
but whose advice has been treated with contempt. 
There is no dispute as to the reality of these crimes 
or the responsible authors of them. The Ambas- 
sadors themselves have investigated them and stated 
officially that they have sufficient evidence in regard 
to most of them—and especially to the last—to 
show that they have been deliberately planned and 
executed under orders from the Palace. In private 
they freely express the opinion that worse crimes 
are to be expected. Everyone expects them. 

Now the Armenian revolutionists are not the 
cause of this state of things. They are the natural 
fruit of it, and similar fruit has appeared in Arabia, 
in Syria, in Crete, and in Macedonia. The Govern- 
ment is destroying the whole country and ruining 
everyone who has anything to do with it. The one 
cause of all this death and destruction is to be found 
in the Palace at Yildiz, and the one question for 
Europe is how long it will suffer this work of de- 
struction to go on. 

I understand that it is the fixed policy of 
England to take no initiative in this question, but 
to wait for propositions from the Continental 
Powers, especially from Russia. This may be wise. 
It proved to be so in the case of Crete; but it is 
a defensible policy only on condition that the Con- 
tinental Powers are ready to take the lead. Of 
this there is as yet no evidence. The Ambassadors 
here have done all that they could by themselves, 
without any instructions from their Governments; 
but if nothing more is done, their action will be 
as ridiculous as it has been ineffective. It seems 
to me that England can insist on some action being 
taken, and do it in such a way as not to rouse the 
suspicions of France and Russia. If the Czar could 
have seen with his own eyes what his officials here 
have seen, I am sure that he would not have waited 
to complete his tour before deciding to act. As it is, 
he ought to be convinced in England and France that 
his honour is at stake, and that no delay is possible. 

The misery in Constantinople is terrible, and 
there seems to be no prospect of any improvement. 
The business of the city is ruined; there is no 
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confidence in anything. Many merchants are already 
flying from the city without waiting to close up 
their affairs. The Turks are not much better off 
than the Christians. The Government has no 
money to pay salaries, and most of the Turks in 
the city are dependent directly or indirectly on 
the Government. The terror continues for the 
Armenians, who constitute a fifth of the popula- 
tion. Thousands have been seized and sent away 
in Turkish steamers to Black Sea ports, to be killed 
or to starve. Other thousands have escaped in 
foreign steamers until all the countries about us 
refuse to receive any more. The prisons are full, 
and those who escaped the massacre are hunted 
over the hills like wild beasts. We see squads of 
them brought in every day, and the Govern- 
ment is waging war against all who occupy 
positions of any kind, forcing the dismissal of all 
Armenian employés, replacing them in the Custom 
House and other places where they have the power 
by the wild Kurds whom they employed to massacre 
them two weeks ago. There are tens of thousands 
of Armenian clerks, watchmen, porters, and servants, 
to whose care has been committed the wealth of the 
city for a hundred years, who are suddenly reduced 
to starvation in this way—and it is difficult to get 
anything done for lack of trusty men. It will be 
impossible to replace these Armenians by those of 
other nationalities. If business were not ruined 
already it would be brought to a stand by this 
difficulty. This relentless persecution is in some 
respects more terrible than the massacre, which was 
over in three days. There is no end to it. A man 
in my employ had twelve relatives killed in his 
native village last winter and five more killed in 
the massacres here, but he dreads this persecution 
more than another massacre. The official report 
made to the Palace of the killed gives 8,750 as the 
number of Armenians, not including those thrown into 
the sea. The Embassies put it at 6,000. Whatever 
the real number, there are thousands of women and 
children left utterly destitute, and living on charity. 

But it is not the number of dead or the number 
of widows which has ruined Constantinople. It 
was here in 1865 when some 50,000 died of cholera 
within three months, and over 700 houses were left 
vacant and without a claimant. Business was 
temporarily suspended, and there was much suffer- 
ing; but no such utter collapse and demoralisation 
followed as we see tc-day, when the Government 
itself has destroyed the foundations of society and 
no man knows what new horror is to be expected 
on the morrow. The same state of things exists 
in the interior, and the statesmen of Europe ought 
to know enough of political science to realise what 
it means for a Government to reverse its natural 
functions and, on any plea whatever, to massacre 
and plunder its peaceable and unarmed subjects 
by tens of thousands. 

That Europe has seen all this for a year and yet 
kept up friendly relations with this Government, 
exchanged costly presents with the Sultan, and 
declared that he must on no account be disturbed, is 
the strangest event in the history of modern Europe, 
if not in the history of the world. If any prophet 
had foretold it, even twenty years ago, he would 
have been treated as a fool, and nowhere more than 
in Russia. No explanation has yet been given of 
this phenomenon which will save the statesmen of 
the present day from eternal infamy, if, as now 
seems probable, even this last massacre at Con- 
stantinople does not rouse them to action. 








OF A FOOL AND HIS FOLLY. 





HE Republic of Almaviva was not a satisfactory 
State. Its most respectable citizens considered 
themselves very badly governed, though they could 
show a record of sixty-three pronunciamientos for 





the sixty years of their independence. And Holyer 
thought he had good and sufficient reason for taking 
part in the sixty-fourth. 

He had lived in the country twelve years, and 
seen much to disgust him; but he liked the people, 
in spite of certain un-English failings on their part ; 
and he saw no reason why, under honest and capable 
rulers, they should not make a very decent sort of 
nation. But, knowing no way to improve things, 
he did not worry about them any more than he 
could help, and so minded his own business, and 
prospered indifferent well thereat. 

But when Salvatierra came to him, and proposed 
a plan for the deliverance of the Almavivans from 
present tyranny, to be followed by their confedera- 
tion with certain other republics, and a new era 
of justice, peace, and prosperity generally, Holyer 
entered into the same in perfect good faith and 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Salvatierra was not 
a native of the country: he hailed last from New 
York, spoke about eight languages with equal 
fluency, and called himself an American citizen. 
Most people took him for a Spaniard: he was dark, 
and had curly hair, and a slightly hooked nose, and 
wonderful eyes, and a way with him that would 
have beguiled even the very elect. Holyer, honest 
and loyal to the core, was not particularly brilliant: 
he accepted Salvatierra at his own valuation, and, 
having once so accepted him, could have followed 
him into the very jaws of Hades. 

Salvatierra was in correspondence with a whole 
army of exiled Almavivans, who, scattered in small 
bodies through the neighbouring States, were said 
to be only awaiting his signal to concentrate and 
cross the border. Moreover, the Republic of Santa 
Margarita, which Salvatierra represented as simply 
boiling over with Liberal enthusiasm and sympathy 
for the oppressed, was going to send a contingent 
to his assistance as soon as the coup was ready. 

The coup was ready. For a year or more arms 
and ammunition had been smuggled into the town 
in small quantities and concealed in Holyer’s house, 
He had spent his own money freely, and worked 
something like eighteen hours a day ; for his business 
must be looked to, if only to keep up appearances, 
as well as the concerns of the Revolution. Salvatierra 
had neither business to attend to nor money to 
spend: he contented himself with looking on ap- 
provingly while Holyer spent his, and making 
eloquent speeches at secret meetings of the patriots 
—speeches which left Holyer divided between ad- 
miration and remorse. In the presence of Salvatierra’s 
burning zeal he felt himself so lukewarm and half- 
hearted. 

But now the hour had come. A bonfire, kindled 
after sunset on a peak of Merivalles not visible from 
the city, was to flash the signal to the border; and 
the patriots within the walls (which had never been 
effectually repaired since the Independence) were to 
rise at midnight. Salvatierra was gay and uncon- 
cerned as usual, taking the cigarette from his lips 
from time to time to whistle snatches of the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” Holyer was preoccupied and anxious: he 
envied his friend’s light-hearted courage, and de- 
spised himself for wanting it, but the sense of 
responsibility weighed on him like lead. He had 
made his decision long ago, and knew there must be 
no shrinking now the time had come for action; but 
this was no laughing matter, and he could not for 
the life of him treat it as such. Salvatierra laughed 
at him, but kindly—Salvatierra could be very sym- 
pathetic when he chose—and, in short, behaved in a 
way that made Holyer think of him with a thrill 
when he found himself, in the grey of the next 
morning, with his back to the wall in a corner of 
his own courtyard, defending himself against half 
a dozen Almavivan regulars—his feet slipping in 
the blood of two Indian peons who had fought by 
him to the last—till the butt of a musket crashed 
down on his head, and it just flashed through his 
mind that he had done with it all. 

The Revolution had failed. 
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Three days passed. They were together in a 
damp, dirty cell under the Cabildo, with a small 
grated window letting in little light and no air. 
Holyer sat on the floor with his chin on his knees. 
Salvatierra ramped up and down like a caged 
leopard, chewing his moustache, tearing his hair, 
biting his hands, cursing himself and everyone he 
could think of. 

“What do you think they're going to do with 
us?” he asked for the twentieth time, planting 
himself right in front of Holyer, and looking at him 
with tragic eyes. 

“Shoot us, I suppose,” said Holyer calmly. 
“That's what they generally do with men who 
make revolutions and fail—out here, at least.” 

Salvatierra burst out with a fresh torrent of 
blasphemy. 

“Tt can’t be! England won't stand it—the 
United States won't stand it! The Government 
will never let us die like dogs! They must know.... 
Surely it’s been cabled home by this time!” 

Holyer looked at him in contemptuous surprise. 
He had loved this man with all the honest heart of 
him—would gladly, proudly have followed him to 
death. And now it appeared that Salvatierra was 
not disposed to lead in that direction. 

“T wouldn't ask them,” he said cuttingly. “ When 
you and I went into this business I thought we were 
both prepared to take the consequences. I knewwhat 
they were likely to be, and I presumed you did.” 

“TI never thought it could come to this,” the 
other almost wailed, helplessly wringing his hands. 
“But they can’t—can’t kill us! Oh! Holyer, it’s 
awful! Have you ever thought what dying means ? 
They can’t! Why, the civilised world would never 
stand it!” And he threw himself all along on the 
floor, and hid his face. 

“Well, we knew what we were playing for, and 
» lost; and I should be ashamed to howl over it. I 
should have thought you'd be, too!” 

But Salvatierra was so far from being ashamed 
that he sobbed aloud, without the least attempt at 
concealment. Holyer gave a shiver of disgust, and 
turned away from him. 

“ Well, if I were you, I wouldn't lie with my face 
on that floor,” he remarked presently, in a tone that 
stung Salvatierra, for he winced a little, but lay 
still, with heaving shoulders—an abject spectacle. 

Holyer bowed his head on his hands and 
muttered, half to himself, “God knows I'm sorry 
for all those poor fellows—that were killed. . . . 
But He is my judge—and I'm ready to answer for 
itto Him. . . . I don’t know, after all, that I should 
care to live after this.” 

That evening Salvatierra was fetched away— 
presumably for separate examination. It was a 
relief to Holyer when he was gone. 

But when, a few days later—in the course of 
the peculiar Almavivan judicial procedure—he was 
brought out once more into court, the first thing he 
saw was Salvatierra in a freshly-ironed white suit 
and with a cigarette between his lips—Salvatierra, 
cool, handsome, jaunty, self-assured—and apparently 
a free man. And when he realised that Salvatierra 
was standing up there to swear away his life, a cruel 
spasm wrenched at his heart and turned him white 
to the very lips. Last week, in prison, when he 
thought him nothing but coward, he could treat 
him with freezing scorn; now he could only think 
of the man who had clasped hands with him on the 
night of the battle—and he looked at him as a dog 
looks at the master who has just struck him his 
death-blow. . . . Salvatierra gave no sign—except 
that he turned a shade paler, and his lip twitched a 
little; but I hope and believe that look still haunts 
him sometimes. 

They took Holyer out next day and shot him in 
the plaza, along with Gomez and Villa Real—no- 
account mestizos, but they knew how to die. Don 
Attilio Salvatierra is still living, and will probably 
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THE REFERENDUM. 


Srr,—People who talk lightly about the introduction of the 
Referendum, just as if it were a Aaodenile article which might 
be added or not, according to taste, should learn a little b 
noting the present position of party politics in Switzerland 
At this moment, though the general election of a new National 
Council is to take place in a month, the Swiss _ meetings 
being held are all taken up with the question of a Referendum 
to which three important laws are to be submitted on October 4th, 
and the activity of politicians is directed to the collection of 
signatures demanding a Referendum for a law apy passed 
to establish a State bank. The newspapers are full of these two 
uestions, while neither the press nor party workers take more 
than a passing notice of the general election. The Referendum, 
when as thoroughly carried out as it is in the Swiss Republic, 
may be an excellent institution, but it means the total subversion 
of the high dignity of Parliament to which we are (or would like 
to be) accustomed. I have been much struck by this during a 
fortnight in Switzerland, during which I saw some prominent 
public men and read many papers of different views.—Yours 
truly, JoOsEPH KING. 





RATIONAL DRESS FOR CYCLISTS. 


Srr,—Some of its subscribers think it a pity that Tue 
SPEAKER should squirm at the idea of rational dress for women 
cyclists. Please do not put the “ ” to the rational. Let it 
stand to its true meaning. Such a costume is only reason pitted 
against prejudice. If it is admitted that cycling is good for 
women—who are certainly the weaker sex physically—why in 
the name of common sense should they be handicap by a 
costume which makes the exercise more difficult, more 
dangerons, and less graceful for them than it is for the other 
sex? Suitability to the occasion is essential to grace in a 
costume. One glance at # woman cyclist in a wind, with her 
perilously flapping skirt passing the wheels of carts and 
carriages, should be enough to dispel in an intelligent mind the 

rejudice against the tunic and knickerbocker costume, which 
is only looked upon as ugly because it is aa 

September 14th. 








INDOCILIS PAUPERIEM PATI. 
Hor., Od. 1. 
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‘fe Penury ! 

Gaunt creature of grimace 
And skin and bone! 
Hide me thy hatchet face! 
Draw down thy tattered veil— 
(Thy cheeks are pinching pale) 
And get thee gone! 


The spluttering wick 

Breaks my chill reverie. 

The embers glow, 

Slip into ash, and lie— 

Fit semblance of my days, 
And all their crumbled praise 
Of long ago. 


Fire on the hills! 
And trumpet in my ears 
Of conquered Fame! 
All to my honoured years! 
My dream! I wake. The hearth is cold; 
And all I have a heart grown old, 
And squandered name. 
J. W. DE Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





WauatT Says To.stoi? 


[ seems to me that a word from Count Tolstoi 
might be extremely useful just now. Europe 
has to face a moral crisis and make her decision; 
and he is not only the most impressive figure among 





be the next President of the Almavivan Republic. 
A. W. 


European moralists now alive, but perhaps the only 
one whose doctrines, as well as reputation, have 
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permeated Europe. As fate will have it, he belongs 
to the nation whose veto (or so the popular mind 
supposes) has been for some time, and still is, the 
chief obstacle to the salvation of the Armenians. 
And there is, unhappily, a possibility that his teach- 
ing may be misread and misunderstood as lending a 
moral sanction to the Lobanoff policy. This may 
appear quite incredible to anyone who has seriously 
studied the Count’s writings ; and does indeed depend 
upon the direst mis-reading of them. But men in the 
mass judge a system of ethics by its catchwords, and 
do not go beyond. The danger, at any rate, is real 
enough to make us desire from the teacher (if he be 
allowed to speak) a word that shall place his attitude 
beyond question. 


The central word of his teaching (which he 
claims, and to the satisfaction of great numbers 
of men, to be the teaching of the Gospels) is 
* Resist not evil.” The true Christian (and if the 
Sermon on the Mount mean anything at all, it is 
hard to see wherein Tolstoi is wrong) will love 
his enemy, do good to them that hate him, turn 
his cheek to the smiter, give to the robber, and, 
in short, endure all persecution without retaliation 
and even gladly, confident of a reward in Heaven. 
This is the gist of the doctrine implied in the 
Count’s stories and explicitly set forth in “My 
Religion” and other frankly dogmatic works. But 
critics (while admitting that it may be the very 
best religion for a man, having regard to his own 
soul and his own skin and their respective values) 
have not failed to ask, How far does it apply to 
our duty towards our neighbour? And the present 
European deadlock makes them insist upon this 
question. “ Your advice,” they say, “may be the 
very best spiritual advice for the Armenians. If 
such things be possible to flesh and blood, teach 
them by all means to resist not, but to suffer 
murder, rape, and all imaginable torment, and 
gladly, in hope of ultimate reward in Heaven. 
But what of us, the nations, who could prevent 
these infamies, if we chose? Are we neither to 
resist nor to resent evil, when that evil is done 


upon others? Are we to suffer other people's 
persecutions gladly? And if so, where is our 
reward ?” 


This is the point on which we desire more definite 
instruction from the teacher. He being silent for the 
moment, we turn to one who had the root of the 
matter in him, though by reason of other gifts he 
never took his seat among the professional guides of 
conduct. “ The difficulty is”—the reader will know, 
or may guess, who speaks—“ the difficulty is that 
we have little guidance; Christ’s sayings on the 
point being hard to reconcile with each other, and 
(the most of them) hard to accept. But the truth of 
his teaching would seem to be this: in our own 
person and fortune, we should be ready to accept 
and to pardon all; it is owr cheek we are to turn, our 
coat that we are to give away to the man who 
has taken our cloak. But when another's face is 
buffeted, perhaps a little of the lion will become us 
best. That we are to suffer others to be injured, 
and stand by, is not conceivable and surely not 
desirable.” 


This, if I mistake not, is also the answer of 
men’s consciences in England to-day; and one 
would imagine it must also be the answer of men’s 
consciences in Russia, and the answer of Count 
Tolstoi’s reason as well as his intuitive sense of right 
and wrong. 


But though Englishmen are giving the answer 
straightforwardly enough, they are doing so, surely, 
with a quite unprecedented sense of risk, and of 
alarm at their own boldness. A great deal of this 
comes, no doubt, from reflection on the size of 
modern armaments, and apprehension that if 
there must be war (which, by the way, is by no 
means certain) it must be conducted with unfamiliar 
Weapons and have results of which very little can 





be predicted. But has not this sense of risk 
been fattened up to its present bogey-like propor- 
tions on other and less proper food? No doubt it 
Was necessary to increase our Navy, and adapt 
England’s defensive strength to its defensive duties, 
and no doubt England had to be awakened to the 
necessity. But has that awakening been conducted 
with wisdom by those who undertook the office 
and chose as the handiest means to their end a 
persistent and ubiquitous shouting of the doctrine 
of funk? England was, they proclaimed, to be 
“ licked ” in the Mediterranean, to be “ licked” in the 
Channel; to be merely the greatest and by far the 
greatest naval Power in the world would never help 
her; she must have ships enough to fight all the 
other navies together—and a few ships over if she 
really meant to be safe. How a patriot, aware that 
his country was less than twice as strong as anyone 
she might choose to hit, could sleep in his bed, was 
a mystery to these gentlemen. They wrote fiction, 
too—* How we lost the Mediterranean Fleet,” “ How 
England became a Second-rate Power,” and the like ; 
all of which must have given immense gratification 
to the typical Frenchman of the authors’ fancy, if 
we suppose (1) that such a Frenchman ever existed, 
and (2) that, existing, he happened on these lurid 
narratives. The wonder to me is that our pro- 
fessors of alarm did not think of organising a circus 
and parading the villages with a figure of Britannia 
in chains. 


I allow that they sought a good end, but I accuse 
them of having pursued that end by a sedulous 
debasement of the national character. They sought 
to make England materially stronger, but at the 
cost of her self-respect and self-reliance. By 
addressing every appeal to timidity, by playing on 
the tremors of nervous citizens, they sought to 
place England in a condition of security which can 
only be described as the fatty degeneration of 
defence. Their motto was pretty nearly that of 
the banditti in Mr. Gilbert’s comic opera—* War 
without risk.” A fine history we should have, if 
our fathers had taken that doctrine to heart! 


This is supposed to be “a literary causerie,” and 
it is with a certain form of literature that I am 
dealing ; an irresponsible literature that has been 
appealing to us for some years now with all the air 
of solemn responsibility. I hope I have never in 
these columns sought to exaggerate the importance 
of literature, which at the best (as I am only too 
well aware) is but a small auxiliary of life and 
human conduct. But rich men (and in questions of 
public policy England is a nation of rich men) stand 
peculiarly open to appeals to timidity; and it does 
seem to me that, in all this unwonted humming and 
hawing over “risk,” in face of a duty to decide 
between clear right and clear wrong, I see some 
result of that literature of funk which, as a private 
citizen, I have hated ever since it began to spread 
(by private subscription in great part) over England. 
The counsel of timidity, however strongly backed, 
must always be inaction or trickery ; to do the bold 
thing, countries, as well as men, must finally depend 
on their spirit. A. T.Q. 0. 








REVIEWS. 


— +00 


THE MOVEMENT OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


History OF CHRISTIAN Doctrine. By George Park Fisher, 
D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


HIS is a work for which there was obvious and 
even clamant need. Germany is singularly rich 

in both General Histories of Dogma and Histories 
of Special Doctrines; but we are singularly poor, 
and have been content to live on German 
bounty, the late Dr. Shedd’s book being little else 
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than a compilation from German sources. Hagen- 
bach is a venerable friend —a useful collection of 
authorities and references, but without any uni- 
fying conception or any organic quality whatever. 
The history of doctrine in Neander’s Church His- 
tory is more satisfactory than in his History of 
Dogmas. Ritschl and Dorner are represented in 
English by histories of special doctrines, and Har- 
nack’s great work is in process of appearing in an 
English dress. But translations are like alien im- 
migrants: they hardly ever learn to speak our 
language correctly; they never adapt themselves 
to our modes of thought; and they are, as to our 
own theology and history, very often in a state 
of the most dismal darkness. It is acurious problem 
why books which instruct and inform and interest 
in their own tongue should so lose their best character- 
istics when done into ours. It is not always due to 
defective scholarship, though we are much more 
off-hand in our dealing with modern than with the 
classical tongues; but it is very frequently due to 
the difficulty, nay, the impossibility of translating 
the thought even where the language is most easily 
translated. Baur’s great histories—the Atonement, 
the Trinity and Incarnation, the Genesis, the Church 
History, and the History of Dogmas—are as much 
philosophical as historical treatises, and lose much of 
their meaning, and almost all their worth, to the 
man who is ignorant of the Hegelian dialectic as 
it was understood in the early thirties. It is not 
possible, therefore, for any branch of knowledge to 
be in a satisfactory state which depends for its 
organs or main cultivators on the alien immigrant; 
and so we give the most cordial welcome to Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s book. It is a sign of the growing 
independence in theological learning of our English- 
speaking peoples, nay, of a change in the centre of 
gravity of sacred scholarship. In the seventeenth 
century we were a learned people, and had a noble 
army of crudite divines. We ought not to forget 
that the first historian of doctrine was John Forbes 
of Corse, one of the famous Aberdeen doctors whom 
the men of the Solemn League and Covenant found 
it hard to convert and impossible to coerce. Forbes 
had to betake himself to Holland, where he wrote 
and published his—not “ Institutiones,” as Professor 
Fisher gives it, but “Instructiones Historico-Theo- 
logics.” Baur selected it—and he was no mean judge 
of books—as the most important contribution to his- 
torical theology in the seventeenth century; and as 
we have often used it, and found in it materials we 
could not get elsewhere, we can emphatically endorse 
Baur’s judgment, and express our admiration of its 
large spirit and modern mind. Professor Fisher 
stands, therefore, in a goodly succession, and we 
welcome his book as one which is none the less 
English that it has issued from an American chair. 
One of the excellent features of this book is its 
broad and comprehensive character. It is not a 
history of dogma in the narrower sense—i.c. of the 
determined and fixed beliefs of certain typical 
communities or churches. One of the great defects 
of Harnack’s book is that it practically ends with 
the Reformation ; for him that is the terminus ad 
quem of Dogmengeschichte, oblivious of the many 
schools and types of dogmatic thought which have 
since then arisen. Professor Fisher takes as his 
subject doctrine rather than dogma, which he dis- 
tinguishes thus: Dogma is not individual but col- 
lective opinion, “cast in an explicit form” and 
“raised to the rank of a doctrinal standard or test”; 
but doctrine relates not only to such “ theological 
inquiry and discussion as have issued in articles of 
faith,’ but also to such “movements of religious 
thought as are of signal interest and are often not 
unlikely to influence, sooner or later, the moulding 
of the Christian creed.” To trace the life and 
behaviour of the latter is not only the larger but 
the more logical scheme, and the fitter for historical 
treatment. The process that produced dogma goes 
on in our midst. It is only in a perfectly unreal 
and fictitious sense that dogma can be said to be 





fixed. It is in a perpetual condition of flux or 
change. As regards the body of its beliefs, no two 
generations think alike; as regards their interpre- 
tations of the same creeds—say those termed 
ecumenical—no two Churches are identical. Semper 
eadem is a vain boast even in the mouth of the 
Church of Rome; it varies not only from century to 
century, but even from Papacy to Papacy. The 
policy of the Vatican is not under Leo XIII. what 
it was under Pius IX. The Popes of the nine- 
teenth are not as were those of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Reformation quite as 
much created a new Church at Rome, with a new 
creed and canons, as it created new Churches 
in Germany and in England. And the dogmas then 
formulated are ever being re-interpreted ; elements 
once emphasised are ignored; aspects once ignored 
are emphasised ; the living mind has its own attitude 
to the old creed, doing its best to make the face of 
the dead past a mirror that shall reflect the living 
present. For these reasons, no book that attempts 
to deal with dogma only can ever be satisfactory ; 
it can be scientifically studied, not in the fixed 
creed, but only in the living mind. And the merit 
of Professor Fisher's book lies in its recognition of 
this truth. It begins with the Apostolic age; it 
ends with our own, and it traces, brightly and 
succinctly, the successive phases and stages of 
Christian doctrine as reflected in the theology of the 
period. He never forgets the conditions which in- 
fluence both the individual and the community, and 
to him dogmas are products to be explained, not 
simply orthodoxies to be praised or heresies to be 
repudiated. So he traces the various factors that 
in the early Church shaped thought, eastern or 
western, that in the Middle Ages produced Scholas- 
ticism, and that in modern times have given specific 
character and creed to each of the representative 
Churches. He is often by the breadth of his scheme 
and treatment carried beyond what seems his strict 
province, and a frigid critic might say he comes 
nearer at times the ideal of a Church history than a 
history of doctrine. But this were a most restricted 
view to take; thought can only be understood 
through the environment in which it lives, and we 
feel here as if we could have done with a more, 
rather than a less, extended treatment of the 
historical conditions and forces which influence 
thought and shape doctrine. 

Of course it would not be difficult to select points 
on which we differ from the author, or where we 
think his discussion inadequate or his repre- 
sentations not quite as accurate as we think they 
might be made. But instead, we wish to emphasise 
the essential characteristics of his work: it is fair, 
written with notable impartiality, lucid, concise, 
learned, distinguished by breadth of view and 
general carefulness. He knows his sources, has 
studied the best authorities, and he writes as one 
who has the mind and method of the historian. 
The book will fill a place of its own. It is not as 
good a text-book as Loof’s “ Leitfaden”; nor is it so 
exhaustive in its treatment of the early Greek and 
Latin theology as Harnack ; but we do not hesitate 
to say that as a history of doctrine it promises to 
be of more general usefulness than either of these 
classical works. We select in justification of this 
judgment the whole of Part III. dealing with modern 
theology. We do not know a clearer and more 
coherent presentation, and we feel it of the greater 
value that certain provinces of thought not too 
familiar to the English reader—e g. the French Pro- 
testant theology of the seventeenth century and the 
American of the eighteenth and nineteenth—are 
interestingly discussed. He has a very appreciative 
and discriminative chapter on English theology in 
the seventeenth century, doing justice to the most 
opposite schools of thought. His quotations are 
most felicitous, and invariably characteristic. Thus, 
while bringing out Hooker's essential Calvinism, he 
shows how it was qualified by repudiation of the 
whole Supralapsarian scheme: “Souls were not 
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ordained for hell-fire, but hell-fire for them”; God 
“Jongeth for nothing more than that all men might 
be saved.” In his doctrine as to the effect of the 
Sacraments, a point too often forgotten, Hooker 
“does not differ materially from the teaching 
of the Calvinists.” And as to the clerical office he 
says, “Sacrifice is now no part of the Christian 
ministry.” TFaikland is quoted as saying of Laud, 
he has “defiled our Church by adorning our 
churches,” and as having “slackened the strictness 
of that union which was formerly between us and 
those of our religion beyond the sea—an action as 
impolitic as ungodly.” John Hales says antiquity 
is “man’s authority born some ages before us.” 
“Universality is nothing but a quainter and 
trimmer name to signify the multitude.” It seems 
incongruous, but is substantially correct, to compare 
Chillingworth, because of “ his ability and fondness 
for debate,” with the late W.G. Ward. Stillingfleet 
appears as apologising, in 1680, for his earlier 
“Trenicum,” published in 1662, on the ground that 
it was written in youth and with “ great tenderness 
towards dissenters before the laws were established ” 
—a true note of the politic Carolian divine. These 
are enough to show—taken as they are from a few 
pages in a single chapter—how much more this book 
is than a History of Dogma; and by as much as it 
is more it is better. We cordially commend it to 
all readers interested in the thought which is the 
inmost life of the Christian Church. 





THE AFRICAN ATLAS, 


TAFILET. The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the 
Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the North-west Sahara. 
By Walter B. Harris. London and Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Son. 


AFRICA is a continent of inexhaustible resources. 
In prosperity and adversity alike it keeps the 
literary market of the day astir with something 
new. Ten years ago the phrase “ Africa is played 
out” slid frequently with a splash of cold ink from 
the reviewer's pen; but Africa is never played out, 
from the blue Mediterranean to the turbulent Bank 
of Agulhas it yields ever fresh novelties. Nor is it 
only the dark forests of the equatorial rivers, or 
the arid steppes of the Eastern horn, or the seductive 
potentialities of the Sudan which yield their harvest 
of printed sheaves. Here we have one of the freshest 
and most exciting narratives of African adventure 
from a spot almost within hail of Europe. It is not 
a little peculiar that the Moors hold their own on 
the favoured north-western corner of this much- 
protected continent; and that for a wandering 
European to make a little journey a few miles from 
the shore of the Mediterranean requires more pluck, 
caution, and resource than for him to march from 
Bagamoyo to Banana, or from the Cape to Uganda. 

Mr. Harris is an old friend of the reading public. 
He has told us of his experiences in Morocco before, 
and the record of his plucky, if foolhardy, journey 
in the Yemen is fresh in our memory. In the book 
now before us he describes a visit to Tafilet, a place 
the name of which figures on the date-boxes in 
every grocer’s shop, but a place the European usually 
finds “not very good for his health” in the sense 
_— made the air of Inverary prejudicial to Alan 

reck, 

Tafilet is not only a date-growing oasis on the 
edge of the Sahara, it is a place of tombs of par- 
ticular sanctity, and thither in the autumn of 1893 
the Sultan Muley el Hassen repaired with a great 
*scort to pray by the graves of his ancestors, and to 
Prove to the semi-independent tribes beyond the 
Atlas range that he was a personality and not a 
tame only. Mr. Harris seized this opportunity to 
visit the oasis also, hoping to profit by the prevail- 
ing excitement, and to pass unnoticed amongst the 
Crowds of strangers. He landed on the surf-beaten 
Coast of Saffi, and with a small following of natives 
travelled on mule-back to Marakesh, a town to 





which we wilfully and wrongfully give the foreign 
and meaningless name of Morocco. The old Shereef 
who was the guide of the party on leaving the city 
took with him a little negro slave girl, who kept the 
party merry by her antics, her practical jokes, and 
her displays of passion. Concerning this interesting 
person Mr. Harris says— 

“She stood the cold and fatigue of the journey 
well, and ought to be made a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, for she had a wonderfully 
retentive memory of the road and all the places 
we had stayed at, though as often as not she 
managed to forget the sternly-delivered command 
that she was not to eat our complete store of 
dates while our backs were turned. Enough of 
Embarka, for that was her name.” And a good 
name, too, for a lady F.R.G.S.! The characteristics 
of this candidate explain an anomaly which has 
often puzzled us with respect to the ways of the 
not too learned society she may some day adorn 
—to wit, why ladies have been admitted as Fel- 
lows, but debarred from membership of the asso- 
ciated dining-clubs. 

The journey was long and hard. Leaving 
Marakesh on November Ist, Mr. Harris assumed a 
native disguise and set out across the plain which 
stretches to the base of the Atlas range, and then 
began the ascent, mounting to the abode of new 
tribes of hardy mountaineers, distinct in race and 
costume from the languid people of the plain. On 
the fifth day they reached the summit of the Glawi 
Pass at an elevation of 8,150 feet, and the inner slope 
of the range lay before them. The leader’s disguise 
held good, and he formed a strong friendship with a 
Berber, who offered him a wife with a few yards of 
blue cotton, a pair of bracelets, and a cow for 
dowry, and a share of the ancestral home at Dads. 
The Atlas system, according to Mr. Harris, consists 
of five parallel ranges running east and west, but 
he supplies no exact observations; he was an 
adventurous traveller, not a scientific explorer. 
The account of the journey beyond the Atlas is, 
however, important geographically, if a little dull 
to the general reader; and the enumeration of 
Berber villages in the upper valley of the Wad 
Draa, with their distances, altitudes, populations, 
irrigation-works, and the like, might have been 
profitably studied by the ideal geographer, Embarka, 
F.R.G.S., as it doubtless will be by her less lively 
colleagues at home. 

Dads presents more features of interest, with its 
great castle of lordly exterior but sordid rooms, 
storey above storey, connected by inclined planes 
of clay by way of staircase. The life of the people 
—simple, happy, and even, Mr. Harris hints, con- 
ventionally moral—is attractively described; but 
we hasten to the end and aim of the journey— 
Tafilet itself. 

The desert journey between the oases was trying 
in the extreme, burning by day and freezing cold 
by night, and when, on November 16th, Mr. Harris 
entered the borders of Tafilet, it was only to be 
prostrated by a serious illness. His reception in 
the Sultan’s camp was disquieting in the extreme ; 
although personally known to the Vizier, an inter- 
view was denied him, and he was held a strict 
prisoner in a tent guarded by Moorish soldiers and 
prevented from communicating with anyone. At 
length, his illness becoming very serious, the Sultan 
allowed two Europeans on his staff—the well-known 
Kaid Maclean, his military adviser, and a French 
doctor—to give some aid. Mr. Harris got well 
quickly, and will have many more adventures. The 
Sultan it was who died of the effects of his desert 
travel. We have a full and very interesting de- 
scription of Tafilet, of the manners of its people 
and their mode of government, their great irrigation 
works and prodigious date-harvests, their trade with 
the states of the Sudan far to the South—whence 
Hansa slaves are brought—and to the coast-towns 
of Morocco in the north and west, whither the 
dates are sent on mule- or donkey-back. 
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But the charm of the book is the spirit of 
personal adventure it breathes. The author had no 
pressing motive — scientific, philanthropic, com- 
mercial, or even journalistic—in going to Tafilet. 
He went because it was difficult to go there, and, 
having been and seen, he proceeded, from a sense 
of the responsibility of his remarkable good fortune, 
no doubt, to write an account of what he saw and 
heard. The book is well illustrated from the 
artistic point of view, but the pictures seem to 
have been touched up by someone more familiar 
with art than Africa; in one sketch a pair of long- 
legged birds has a highly Japanese flavour, although 
the scenery is Saharan. 

When the day of reckoning for Morocco comes, no 
one can give more valuable advice to the Powers of 
Europe than Mr. Harris, whose permanent home is 
in the dominion of the last of the African Sultans, 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


Lire, LETTERS, AND Works or Lovis AGAssiIz. 
Marcou. London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tue Life of her husband, written by Madame Agassiz 
soon after his death, appeared to M. Marcou, his 
disciple and friend, inadequate as a scientific memoir, 
unduly eulogistic as a personal biography. He 
claims in these volumes to present us with “the 
man himself,” his “ weaknesses, faults, errors,” as 
well as his virtues; to put him in his right place, 
in correct perspective, with shadows no less than 
lights. 
“His wife and his child stood by him in tears, 
But she—she pushed them aside ; 
‘Though a name may last for a thousand years, 
Yet a truth is a truth,’ she cried. 
For since he would sit on a prophet’s seat, 
As a lord of the human soul, 
We needs must scan him from head to feet, 
Were it but for a wart or a mole.” 


By Jules 


So the warts and moles fill nearly half the book ; 
each “fault and error” in turn is laid bare by M. 
Marcou’s scalpel. We are called upon to note the 
great Professor's lack of judgment in selecting and 
handling his assistants ; the desultory caprice which 
carried him from subject to subject, incapable of 
patience to decipher the stores his enthusiasm had 
amassed ; the recklessness with which, already deep 
in debt, he went on purchasing books and specimens, 
subsidising copyists and engravers, publishing un- 
remunerative works; while his quarrels—with 
Schimper, De Charpentier, James Forbes, Desor, and 
the rest—are worked out with a minuteness wholly 
uninteresting to a generation which scarcely knows 
these names. After a lapse of twenty years the 
Statute of Limitations operates; the mistakes in a 
great man’s life, which neither vitiate his moral 
character nor impair his authority as a teacher, 
posterity desires to forget, and scantly tolerates 
the biographer who revives them. 

In the determination of Agassiz’s genius, heredity 
and surroundings bore an equal share: from his 
father, a Swiss pastor, renowned for his teaching 
powers, came the talent which made him one of 
the best lecturers that ever lived; a home cradled 
amidst moraines, mountains, lakes, marked him out 
as a glacialist, geologist, ichthyologist. At five years 
old he went angling with the fishermen in the Lake 
of Neuchatel, bringing home his fish alive, and 
placing them for study in the great stone basin 
of his father’s garden. As a student he collected 
fossil fishes, out of his slender allowance paying an 
artist to figure them, and gaining such repute as an 
adept in ichthyology, that when twenty-one years 
old he was employed by Professor Martius to classify 
for publication the fishes which he had brought 
from Brazil. Immediately on leaving college he 
commenced what is perhaps his greatest work, the 
“ Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles,” ransacking 
the collection in Paris, where Cuvier, charmed by 
his ability and knowledge, placed at his disposal 





all the materials and notes which he had himself 
collected during seventeen years; and Humboldt, 
becoming aware of his straitened circumstances, 
sent him 1,000 francs, showed him marked attention, 
and obtained for him, as a stepping-stone to higher 
promotion—which, however, never came—the post 
of Natural History Professor at Neuchitel. It was aq 
small town of 6,000 inhabitants; its College numbered 
scarce a hundred pupils; there were no collections, 
books, lecture-rooms, and the salary was £80 a year, 
He began lecturing to ever-increasing audiences ; 
created a museum in which were placed his own 
collections; purchased from him by the Prussian 
Government and presented to the town ; married on 
the humblest means; visited England, where Buck- 
land received him with open arms; and after 
studying the chaotic mass of fishes in the cabinets 
of Sir Philip Egerton and of the Geological Society, 
obtained from the British Association a grant of a 
hundred guineas, and published the first number of 
his great work. Begun in 1834, it was finished in 
1843; had he written nothing else this would have 
placed him in the first rank of naturalists. The 
thousands of fossil fishes in European museums were 
absolutely unclassified; he distributed them by the 
formation of their scales into four great orders, 
with subsidiary genera and species; and for fifty 
years his arrangement was everywhere followed. No 
longer fvily accepted, it is by no means superseded 
even now; and his ardour as a collector, his 
enthusiastic and rapid industry, his phenomenal 
keenness in recognising similarities and differences, 
stamp him as the creator of a new science, to whose 
ordinating genius all its further developments were 
due. Meanwhile a fresh problem had arrested him. 
In a paper read before a scientific meeting at 
Lucerne, a M. de Charpentier had maintained that 
the vast boulders perched on the sides of Alpine 
hills, the vast accumulations of soil and stones which 
filled Alpine valleys, were due not, as had been 
supposed, to the upheaval and subsidence of the 
Mosaic deluge, but to the transporting action of ice 
in prehistoric ages. Hostile to the idea at first, 
Agassiz soon became a convert to its truth, expand- 
ing it into belief in a universal Ice Age which had 
at one time covered with ice-sheets the whole of 
Europe. He built a large hut upon a glacier, to 
which came geologists from all Switzerland to study 
the new doctrine under his guidance; convinced the 
French scientists; in England won the belief of 
Buckland first, of Lyell and Murchison later. As 
with fishes, so with glaciers, his view is no longer 
tenable in its entirety; but to him we owe our 
advance in the one science as in the other. De 
Charpentier broached the theory, Schimper invented 
the name, Fiszeit, under which it made its way, 
Tyndall explained the mechanism of the moving ice; 
but the man to verify, to extend, to popularise the 
glacial theory was Agassiz. 

For fourteen years he had worked at Neuchitel; 
had made it the centre of Helvetic science; had 
raised its tiny College to the rank of a National 
Academy ; had instituted within it a first-class typo- 
graphical and lithographic establishment, from 
which issued twenty splendidly illustrated books, 
with many minor publications. But these achieve- 
ments left him heavily in debt; he had drained 
the purses of his relatives, of his scientific admirers, 
of the wealthy Neuchatel burgesses; the assistants 
who shared his abode were so rebellious and unruly 
that his wife found her home uninhabitable, and 
took refuge with her relations at Carlsruhe. His 
own position had become intolerable ; an invitation 
to America offered fresh fields and pastures neW, 
and to America he went. The man and the hour 
were concurrent. Throughout American society, 
hitherto absorbed in material progress, the n 
of scientific and artistic development was keenly 
felt. The visits of Lyell and De Verneuil had 
given impulse to geological research, and the enter 
prising agriculturists of the States were eager t0 
learn the economic resources of their soils, rock, 
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and mines. The field was clear for a visitor who 
could explore, stimulate, teach ; and in Agassiz the 
leaders of American thought at once recognised 
their ideal. Public lectures, rare in Europe, were 
a characteristic feature of Transatlantic intelligence, 
and such a lecturer as Agassiz had never yet enrap- 
tured it. His acceptance was immediate and uni- 
versal ; a professorship at Cambridge was created for 
him ; he investigated sea-coasts and lakes, publishing 
his discoveries and amassing specimens; founded 
an American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; lectured in Washington, Philadelphia, and 
New York; initiated a costly work on the Natural 
History of America, for which 2,500 subscribers 
promptly offered themselves; obtained from private 
and public sources £47,000 for the creation of a 
great museum, spending on it far larger sums with 
a capacious confidence in the future which was in 
this case ultimately justified. His wife had died in 
Europe; in his second wife, a Boston lady, he found 
for himself a helpmeet of rare suitableness, a 
guardian angel to his children, who had come out 
to him on their mother’s death. She shared his 
studies, accompanied his expeditions, controlled with 
patient tact his miscellaneous household; and, find- 
ing it impossible to obtain from him money for her 
daily budget, opened a school with high fees, to 
which came pupils from all parts to enjoy the 
privilege of Agassiz’s lectures; and banished, from 
the home at least, the demon of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Henceforward his life flowed on, full as 
ever of exciting discovery, of successful progress, 
of speculative thought and utterance, no longer 
harassed by pupilary revolt or domestic worries. 
We hear of peripatetic lecturings in the Northern 
lakes, of deep-sea dredging in a Government ship 
amongst the West Indian islands, of explorations 
in Brazil invoked and in part accompanied by its 
munificent and cultured Emperor, of a natural 
history school on Penikese Island endowed by a 
wealthy New York merchant. Lecturing, so long 
the breath of his life, became at last the occasion 
of his death. Over-exertion of his throat, in defiance 
of medical warning, brought on paralysis of the 
larynx, and after a short illness, with the words 
“Le jeu est fini,” he died. His remains rest in the 
Mount Auburn cemetery, beneath a huge Alpine 
boulder, dragged from the Aar moraine and sent 
across the sea—a last tribute from his faithful 
Neuchatelois. 

His genius had its incoherencies. He was some- 
times bigoted when he should have been progressional, 
speculative where caution wasdesirable. He believed, 
or supposed himself to believe, that the several geo- 
logic formations were catastrophic; that no single 
species survived the epoch of its production, that 
successive marine fauna, analogous to sequent 
paleontological types, would be found to inhabit 
successive depths of the ocean. On the other hand, 
his early faith in the immutability of species left 
him to the end of his life—alone among American 
experts—hostile to the Darwinian hypothesis. In 
his lengthy exposition of, and adhesion to, his 
master’s dogmatism, M. Marcou seems to miss at 
once the weakness and the strength of Darwin's 
monumental book. Evolution in biology was no 
new doctrine ; Darwin popularised and enforced it, 
as Agassiz had popularised the Ice theory, by the 
clearness of his advocacy, and by the wealth of 
illustration due to his vast knowledge and his 
Wide researches; its final acceptance depended 
on the discovery, as time went on, of adequate 
records to support it. Prospecting by the light 
and under the influence of his theories, palzon- 
tologists found these records everywhere; had the 
doctrine not existed, it must have been invented to 
explain the facts which have emerged during forty 
years. That Darwin over-estimated natural selection 
48 producing all the effects which he ascribed to it, 
and as explaining all the modifications of species, 
may be reasonably argued ; but denial of the main 








has become ‘untenable to-day in the face of ad- 
mitted facts; and to defend Agassiz’s incredulity on 
the ground that his mind was incapable of accept- 
ing theories not sustained by patient accumulation 
of facts, is to overlook the wild chimzras set forth 
in the latter part of his “ Discours de Neuchatel,” and 
the fantastic thesis read, to the consternation of the 
assembled savants, before the British Association at 
Dublin in 1835. Of his lecturing power and his 
social charm M. Marcou tells us nothing new, for 
there is nothing new to be told. “ You have heard 
me preach,” said Coleridge to Charles Lamb, and 
“TI never heard you do anything else,” was the 
unsympathetic answer. The mot might have been 
transferred to Agassiz as a lecturer; but while to 
all mankind, except John Sterling, Coleridge’s preach- 
ing became intolerable, Agassiz’s lectures, formal or 
informal, were ever fresh, stimulating, seductive. 
His social talk would have become monologue 
amongst inferior associates; in the brilliant Boston 
society it was curbed into participative proportion. 
A distinguished Englishman, familiar during many 
years with the wittiest society in Europe, is wont 
to commemorate a breakfast at Lowell's, where the 
guests were Wendell Holmes, Agassiz, Longfellow, 
Asa Gray, as producing the finest talk he ever 
heard. Of those famous men, all now departed, 
none have left in their several departments a finer 
record than Agassiz—perhaps, after Cuvier, the 
greatest naturalist which one hemisphere produced, 
unquestioned founder of scientific research and 
scientific achievement in the other. 


THE LAST REIGN, 


Wuen WiturAm IV. was Kine. By John Ashton 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


ANTIQUITY is not measured by years; some passages 
in the oldest books (as the Bible) strike fresh and 
living as anything in current literature, whilst the 
journal of yesterday seems more out of date than 
the mummies or the pyramids. The limit of this 
modern kind of antiquity is the reign of William IV. 
’Tis a time well within the memory of men still 
with us; yet that world was so different from ours 
that its thought is beyond the reaches of our souls. 
Imagine a London without railway stations, rail- 
roads, or the familiar constable, with little more 
than a million folk, with under a hundred omnibuses, 
with no hansom cabs and no electric telegraphs. It 
is of this remarkable town that Mr. Ashton treats. 
His extracts from newspapers are sometimes too 
long, and not always appropriate, but how other- 
wise to compile a work of the kind? He has broken 
new and interesting ground, and he deserves our 
thanks. How curious seem now the mistakes and 
prejudices of the time! In 1832 it was suggested 
that the East India Company should employ their 
steam vessels on the route to India by the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. The Court of Directors, 
“after a long and careful consideration of the 
subject,” were convinced the cost would be far 
beyond the advantage, so they cold-shouldered the 
project. And the pro-slavery arguments! The anti- 
abolitionists, of course, posed as the friends of the 
negroes: the poor wretches would die of starvation 
without their kind masters! A print of the time 
shows a lean and scantily-dressed black eagerly 
pursuing a butterfly wherewith to nourish his 
exhausted frame! Sadder to read the sufferings of 
children in factories, and to reflect that it is but 
sixty years since. One should ever respect that 
sturdy economist, Cobbett, and so one regrets to 
find him opposing a grant to the British Museum, 
which he described as a place “in which the rich 
were accustomed to lounge away their time at the 
expense of their poorer countrymen. For his own 
part, he did not know where the British Museum 
was, and was not acquainted with the contents.” 





doctrine, justifiable when it was first laid down, 





Mr. Ashton reproduces these, surely consciously, 
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exaggerated expressions with, one fancies, rather 
malicious satisfaction, but his own pages prove 
the need for financial reform. Ireland, to-day 
far from wealthy, was then poor indeed; yet 
the Protestant Bishop of Derry drew £11,000 
annually. When the Princess Victoria received 
an additional £10,000 a year, it was proposed to 
get the money by appointing her to the then 
vacant see. The joke found expression in a picture 
of the young Princess attired in Episcopal raiment. 

The great reform which was to make other 
reforms possible was, of course, that of Parlia- 
ment. The struggle is told at length. One famous 
incident is the mobbing of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the breaking of the windows of Apsley 
House. The Duke faced the rabble courageously ; 
the only retort he permitted himself was to 
leave the iron shutters of his mansion closed 
for the rest of his life. Yet something may be 
said in defence of the “mob.” The Duke was no 
politician; the methods by which the Peninsular 
War was gained were not those of constitu- 
tional government. The great warrior were better 
advised to have abstained from party warfare, but 
he chose to descend into the arena, and he could not 
expect better treatment than other combatants. 
Mobbing is not a refined way of expressing dis- 
approbation; but what other was left to the people? 
After all, the “mobbing” was a very mild 
affair: “nowhere was there any personal violence 
oTered to the Duke” is the report of one of his 
friends. Time would fail to tell of the cholera, of 
rick-burning and smuggling, and of the foods and 
amusements of the day. There are _ copious 
fashion-plates, which show how the exquisites of 
both sexes attired themselves, and the dress looks 
rather more ancient than the robing of a Greek 
statue. Of the king himself—* Young Tarry-breeks,” 
as Burns once called him—little need be said. He 
was well-meaning and kindly, though weak and 
obstinate ; that he did but little harm is his best 
epitaph. 


BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN. 


AND HIS SYMPHONIES. 
London: Novello & Co. 


FREQUENTERS of the Crystal Palace Concerts will 
remember with pleasure the annotations, signed “ G,” 
appended to the programmes of the Saturday Con- 
certs, especially to those containing some work of Beet- 
hoven’s. The nine immortal symphonies had been 
annotated with particular care; and the criticisms, 
together with the biographical details, which often 
throw so much light upon Beethoven's manner of 
working and also upon his work, have now been 
collected, with additions and amplifications which 
greatly increase their value. 

There is nothing more interesting in Sir George 
Grove’s work—full of interest throughout—than his 
history of the composition, production, and reception 
of the Ninth Symphony—* Choral Symphony” and 
“Symphony with Chorus,” as it is sometimes called. 
Beethoven had composed eight symphonies when the 
Philharmonic Society wrote to him, asking him to 
reserve the next for them, and offering him £50 
for it, the work to remain the exclusive property of 
the Society for eighteen months. Sir George thinks 
that for the time (1823) the terms were satisfactory. 
To us they seem rather low; and Beethoven may 
possibly have thought so too. However that 
may have been, he accepted the £50, produced the 
symphony in Germany, and afterwards sent a copy 
of it, in his own handwriting, to the Philharmonic. 
Fifty pounds was not very much more than the com- 
poser was in the habit of receiving individually 
from the sovereigns and aristocratic magnates on 
whom he depended for subscriptions towards the 
production of his great orchestral works ; and what, 
moreover, could the English Philharmonic Society 
want with “exclusive” rights? The manuscript 
copy of the work secured to them not only the sole 


By Sir George Grove. 











right but the sole possibility of performing the work 
so far as England was concerned. Beethoven might 
at least, however, have dedicated the symphony to the 
appreciative and not ungenerous Society which had 
shown in so unmistakable a manner its admiration 
of his genius. 

The first performance of the famous work, at 
Vienna, was a scene of enthusiasm but also of 
sadness and suffering: for Beethoven stood stone. 
deaf by the side of the conductor to indicate the 
tempi, and could hear neither his own beautiful 
music nor the loud applause with which it was re. 
ceived. Madame Sabatier, who was present on the 
occasion, and indeed took part in the vocal quartet, 
told Sir George Grove some thirty years ago how 
the conductor made Beethoven turn towards the 
audience, and how touched the audience were when 
they understood that the man who could imagine 
and put on paper such wonderful sequences and 
combinations of sounds could himself hear no sound 
whatever. 

Very different opinions were expressed, even by 
the best judges, as to the merit of the Ninth 
Symphony. Spohr, while admitting—or rather 
while asserting—that the new work showed no 
falling off in Beethoven's power of invention, 
declared at the same time that it exhibited some 
glaring faults. The last movement, the choral one, 
was above all criticised. Beethoven had originally 
intended to write the finale, as all previous com- 
posers in all previous symphonies had done, for 
the orchestra; and probably what critics chiefly 
objected to in the choral movement was its novelty, 
Wagner was destined, many years afterwards, to 
discover that Beethoven wrote this last movement 
for voices because he had suddenly recognised the 
powerlessness of instruments to express emotion of 
the loftiest kind ; though Beethoven had previously 
composed the choral fantasia, and afterwards 
composed several purely instrumental quartets, 
Besides being in disaccord with the facts of the case, 
Wagner's view is unsupported by any character 
of sublimity in the much-discussed finale. Many of 
Beethoven's themes are supremely beautiful in 
themselves. This can scarcely be said of the simple 
five-note subject, moving up and down the scale, 
which forms the basis of the choral symphony, and 
which is nearly identical in form and quite identical 
in spirit with the subject of the choral fantasia. 
Pretty, but without passion, fervour, or aspiration 
of any kind, it had already (as Sir George Grove 
shows) been used for the music of a sentimental 
song. While the melody in question seems to some 
majestic, others regard it as trivial; and Sir George 
Grove quotes some passages from Oulibicheff in 
which it is treated as beneath contempt. Oulibi- 
cheff’s book on Beethoven was, however, written in 
order to pull down that admirable master from & 
pedestal on which, if allowed to remain, he might 
have been regarded as at least the equal of Mozart, 
whom Oulibicheff ranked above all other composers. 

Sir George Grove omits to mention that, without 
thought of any composition in return, the Phil- 
harmonic Society sent one hundred pounds to 
Beethoven during his last illness as a mark of 
sympathy and admiration. 

It is interesting to read of the impression made 
by the Ninth Symphony on two contemporary com- 
posers—Glinka at St. Petersburg and Rossini at 
Paris. Each felt that he had been listening to 
the strains of a master whose music belonged to & 
higher sphere than any they could ever hope to reach. 
Heine in one of his letters adopts a similar attitude 
towards Shakespeare. Byron he intensely admires, 
but without (he says) feeling absolutely dwarfed in 
his presence as he does when the2genius of Shake- 
speare stands before him. 

It is agreeable to note the simple, natural manner 
in which Sir George Grove’s notes on the nine sym™- 
phonies have gradually expanded and grown into aD 
admirable personal and critical biography of the 
great composer. 
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A SCIENTIFIC MYTHOLOGIST. 


Tue LEGEND oF Perseus: A Stupy or TRADITION IN 
Story, Custom, AND Beier. By Edwin Sidney Hart- 
land. Vol. II.: The Life-Token. London: David Nutt. 


Ix his “ Legend of Perseus” Mr. Hartland pursues 
a method of anthropological study, of which Mr. 
Frazer's “Golden Bough” is an admirable and 
momentous example. A single piece of mytho- 
logical story, custom, tradition, what not, is chosen 
for examination upon all its sides and in all its 
aspects: and each side, each aspect, is found fertile 
and fruitful, even beyond the student’s expectation. 
Ramifications branch out in all directions, and from 
the original theme we pass away into a whole 
world-wide philosophy of life, the conceptions of 
primitive man and of savages to-day. The study of 
one select myth becomes the study of a thousand 
matters logically dependent upon it, derivable or 
deducible from it. This method saves a deal of 
discursive vagueness and repetition; it keeps us 
from losing ourselves in bewildered roamings 
throughout the vast field of scientific folklore; it 
concentrates thought. Doubtless an anthropologist 
with a prejudice, a preconceived theory, may dwell 
to excess upon such parts of mythology or of 
primitive practice as serve to confirm and illustrate 
his contention: he may become a specialist in one 
part of a science which is itself, viewed as a whole, 
a theme for specialism. Neither Mr. Frazer nor Mr. 
Hartland has fallen into this danger: their treatises 
are full, broad, open-minded, well equipped. When 
such treatment as theirs has been systematically 
applied to a large variety of separate cases, com- 
parison and selection will secure the survival of 
the fittest theory, the theory which can cover 
and account for the greatest number of ascertained 
facts. At present anthropology, pursued with severe 
pains as it is, has something of a fairy surprise about 
it: its wealth of material is necessarily enormous, 
and each fresh explorer who mines among its riches 
can return with something new, to be examined, 
classified, fitted to its provisional place in the growing 
structure of this absorbing science, the science of man. 
Mr. Hartland’s second volume deals with the 
“Life-Token,” a subject of singular importance. At 
first sight, and as exhibited in savage beliefs, it 
seems the farthest away from our own, of all savage 
conceptions. Yet it isnotso. How many traditions 
are still preserved, not wholly with a half-smile of 
incredulity, of ancient families whose “luck” is 
bound up with the prosperity of some tree, some 
lake, some cup or other object? Ballad poetry is 
full of it. It is at the root of that custom which 
induces us to plant a tree at a child’s birth, or at 
the visit of an eminent person, and the like; it is 
the primitive feeling, still at work, which makes us 
cherish some intrinsically worthless thing because 
“we have had it so long”; not merely for old sake’s 
sake, but, half unconsciously, because to lose it 
seems like losing “part of ourselves.” Boswell’s 
Johnson gives us another instance, illustrating 
what is a common experience to travellers among 
savage races :—‘* Having asked Mr. Langton if his 
father and mother had sat for their pictures, which 
he thought it right for each generation of a family 
to do, and being told they had opposed it, he said, 
‘Sir, among the anfractuosities of the human mind, 
I know not if it may not be one, that there is a 
superstitious reluctance to sit for a picture.” Pre- 
isely ; you give yourself away: a witch may stick 
ter pins into your portrait, an enemy may mutilate 
\t,and you will suffer correspondingly. The belief 
t your personality, your essential self, is a thing 
tot inseparably bound up with your visible form, 
but may be communicated to, shared with, one or 
tore other visible forms, prevails and has prevailed 
ughout the world ; it gives the zest and interest 
‘ohalf the fairy stories and nursery tales in exist- 
‘ice, it is present in classical literature, it is uni- 
versal. And how far-reaching is the consequence 


extensive volume. He applies it to the practices of 
witchcraft and “sympathetic medicine,” of ritual 
and worship connected with wells and trees, of 
various funeral and marriage rites, of totemism, and 
the blood-tie in its different forms ; finding through- 
out confirmations and exemplifications of this prin- 
ciple, that whatever external object be part of your 
you, your ego, your self, when that suffers you suffer, 
when that is benefited yow are benefited. The wish 
to possess something personal that was a dead friend’s 
—a lock of his hair, some ring or the like that he 
wore—belongs in origin to this belief; personality is 
not restricted in its bounds, but may be at one time 
in many things, and all things are “full of souls.” 
Savages in their ties of blood, their covenants, use 
no metaphor, but literal fact, in calling themselves 
flesh and blood of each other's flesh and blood. 

It is very plain that here is a principle, in the 
light of which a whole world of obscure tendencies 
and convictions, common to all uncivilised mankind, 
and surviving among civilised in disguise, may be 
largely explained. It helps to strengthen our faith 
in that ancient definition: “Man is a rational 
animal.” Cults, rites, habits, apparently senseless 
in their bestial degradation, do not originate in 
sheer foolishness or brutality: an intelligible philo- 
sophy, a savage metaphysic, is at the back of 
them. More and more we are beginning to realise 
that these things are capable of rational explana- 
tion, and are due neither to natural depravity nor 
to “accident.” In the science of man “accident” 
occurs for very little: world-wide beliefs do not 
originate, as did, according to Lamb, the discovery 
of roast pork and its virtues. And we are long past 
the days of that amusing school which used to trace 
back a thousand such things to some obscure contact 
with the “ Chosen People,” or with Christianity, and 
which said, to take an illustration from a somewhat 
different range of theme, that Plato must have read 
Moses and Virgil known Isaiah. In a folklore book 
enriched with MS. notes by Mrs. Thrale occurs this 
explanation of the wells hung round with rags 
observed in Persia by Jonas Hanway of umbrella 
fame: “I believe the rags were in Honour of some 
Miracle done (or supposed to be done) by the Touch 
of our Blessed Saviour’s swadling Bands; we read 
it in the Pseudo-Gospel: and it might have been 
carried to Persia by the Three Wise Men.” Did 
they carry it to Corea and the Hebrides ? 

Mr. Hartland’s second volume is immensely rich 
in its collection of examples bearing upon the “ Life- 
Token,” the “ External Soul”: and through it all he 
does not lose sight of his Perseus legend, little as it 
is mentioned. He writes with a scholar’s modesty 
and a scholar’s ease; we look forward to the com- 
pletion of a work so fascinating, so fruitful, and so 
fresh. 





RECENT VERSE. 

Poems. By J.S. Le Fanu. London: Downey & Co. 

Ros Rosarum. Gathered by E.V. B. London: Elliot Stoek. 
THE Hvuspanp oF Poverty. By H.N. Maugham. London: 


Elliot Stock. 

Euan. By George Washington Moon. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

THe Marp’s Last Morn. By Marinell. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 


OpEs, AND OTHER Poems. By John Cowper Powys. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Uxtma Toure. By Arthur J. O’Connell. 
Stock. 

Amip the mediocrity which makes up the original 
verse of this batch of books the late J. S. Le Fanu’s 
verse stands out brilliantly; not that he was any- 
thing but a prose-writer by birth and a poet by 
that strange desire men have of proving they can 
do something far removed from their special gifts, but 
that his verse has qualities that entitle it to respect. 
It is easy, finished, musical, and not without certain 
qualities of picturesqueness and sympathy. Mr. 
A. P. Graves, to whom we owe this interesting 


London: Elliot 





of this belief Mr. Hartland demonstrates in this 


volume, is a too generous critic, an editor who 
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raises our hopes perhaps too much. There is fine 
rhetoric in “Shamus O'Brien” ; there are qualities of 
Celtic imaginativeness in ‘‘The Legend of the Glaive”’; 
the romantic drama “ Beatrice” has a good many 
tender and winning passages—but to pretend that 
any of these are to be named in the same day with 
“ Uncle Silas,” “The House by the Churchyard,” or 
“The Cock and Anchor,” is to do the novelist’s re- 
putation grave injustice. There are one or two 
charming and simple lyrics at the end of the book. 
“ Molly, My Dear,” bas the true note of simple poetry, 
a note which Le Fanu touches once again in the 
ballad on Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which he 
ascribed to Michael Finlay, a peasant-poet, and which 
Mr. Graves has wisely given us in an appendix. 
These are worth all the Venetian dramas Le Fanu 
could have written, and seem to possess the touch 
of essential poetry which makes one half recall the 
verdict that Le Fanu was a prose-writer by right 
and a writer of verse by accident or his own will. 


“The day that traitors sould him an’ inimies bought him, 
The day that the red gold and red blood was paid, 
The green turned pale an’ thrembled like dead leaves in 
autumn, 

The heart and hope iv Ireland in the cowld grave was laid. 
“The day I saw you first, wid the sunshine fallin’ round ye, 
My heart fairk opened wid the grandeur of the view ; 

For ten rota | Irish boys that day did surround ye, 
An’ I swore to stand by them till death, an’ fight for you. 
“Ye wor the bravest gentleman an’ best that ever stood ; 
Your eyelid never thrembled for danger nor for dread— 
The nobleness was flowing in each stream of your blood. 
My blessing on you night an’ day, an’ glory be your bed!” 


This has the poignancy and directness of true 
peasant poetry. We have to thank Mr. Graves for 
a delightful preface; and though we may not quite 
agree with his criticism, we are touched and pleased 
by the warmth of his tribute to his friend and 
countryman. 

“E. V. B.” has long been known as a lover of 
the rose, and here she has gathered into an ex- 
quisitely produced volume tribute from many poets 
to the queen of gardens. “ Peu de choses mais 
roses" is her happy motto, and she prefaces the 
book by a charming Epistle to the Reader, into 
which the airs of the rose-garden have wandered. 
From Anacreon to Lord Tennyson is a long cry, yet 
Mrs. Boyle has gathered from most poets between 
these, lays to the rose. The result is a very charm- 
ing book, which you can scarcely open without 
finding a very rose of a verse. It ought to be in 
enormous demand as a gift-book, especially since 
the English are a rose-loving people and carry her 
for insignia. 

One sympathises with Mr. Maugham’s*enthusiasm 
for the dear St. Francis, and there could not fail to 
be a certain fragrance between the pages of a book 
which contains not only the Saint and St. Clare, but 
also Brother Juniper, Brother Ulias, and many other 
characters of the Fioretti. Unfortunately, however, 
he is ill-equipped for his task. His blank verse is 
poor and undistinguished, and his thoughts are 
commonplace and unworthy his subject. 

Mr. Moon is not without a certain capacity for 
hymn-writing. He has none of the ardour that fired 
the Wesleys any more than he has the crystal clear- 
ness of Newman, but a good many of the Hymns 
Ancient and Modern are not better than his. Un- 
fortunately, distinction in hymn-writing is the rarest 
of qualities, and Mr. Moon is not one of the gifted 
few. His more pretentious poems are a little dull, 
though very correct in phrasing and measure, but 
in the simpler he scores a modest success. 

“ Marinell,” like many young poets, is too am- 
bitious, and “Joan of Arc” is a difficult subject. 
Yet his little book contains a good deal of pleasant 
verse, rhythmical and sympathetic. His blank verse 
is less good than the lyrical passages in which 
Joan’s angel speaks. These latter contain some 
very musical and tender verses. “ Marinell's” work 
has something of performance and more of promise. 
Mr. Powys can write an estimable sonnet, and 








some of his lyrics have grace and charm; but he 
must beware of the cockney rhymes which occu, 
more than once in the verses before us. Here is Mr, 
Powys at his happiest :— 
“Tn rippling waves of silver green 
The veiled uplands shiver, 
And fresh and fair her banks between 
Frolics and laughs the river. 


“But where art thou whose laughter blent 
With every wind that blew ? 
Whose eyes the very heavens had lent 
Their own mysterious hue. 


“ Alas, by those sweet hands unblessed 
The lilac now must bloom; 
And violets that thy lips caressed 
Must now adorn thy tomb.” 


Not very remarkable, but quite good by comparison 
with much of the verse which passes under the eye 
of the reviewer. 

Mr. O'Connell has the fatal fluency. He very 
seldom has anything to say worth the hearing, but 
he is at his best when the beauties of his native 
country stir him to some simple strain. The un- 
pretentiousness of “ Killiney Bay” is pleasing. 





FICTION, 


Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. A Very Strange Story. 
Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. London: 
Windus. 

THe Last oF THE HAppons. 
London : Jarrold & Sons. 

Two Morners oF One. By Roof Roofer. 
Long & Co. . 

“Dr. RuMSEY’s PATIENT” deals with the case of a 

man who suffers from an affliction of the peculiar 

kind hereditary in his family. A remote ancestor 
of Robert Audrey had married a woman of negro 
birth, and all the male descendants of the marriage, 
through many generations, had been the victims of 
a peculiar disease. It did not attack them until 
they had reached manhood, and occasionally it only 
appeared late in life. It usually showed itself when 
some event of importance, such as a severe bereave- 
ment or reverse of fortune, had happened to the 
sufferer, and the first symptom of the malady was 
that the victim immediately forgot the most 
important things that had happened to him, whilst 
he still remembered perfectly all the trivial details 
of his life. Robert Audrey, wandering alone on 

Salisbury Plain not far from his home, is suddenly 

attacked by a chance acquaintance with whom he 

had quarrelled earlier in the day. He is compelled 
to defend himself vigorously against the violence of 
his assailant, and to his horror he kills the man. 

Then the hereditary doom of his race overtakes him. 

He leaves the dead man lying on the ground, returns 

to his own home, and goes to bed. When he awakes 

in the morning, all that had happened the night 
before has passed from his mind. He misses the 
walking-stick with which he had made the fatal 
thrust that had slain his antagonist, but he has no 
recollection of where he lost it, and he cannot 
understand the anxious desire that he feels to 
recover it. Unfortunately, the dead man had an 
intimate friend, Everett by name, with whom he 
had quarrelled on the day of his death. Everett is 
suspected of having murdered him, is tried, and 
found guilty. A village beauty, long secretly 
enamoured of Robert Audrey, had witnessed the 
murder, and knew who the real culprit was; but, to 
save Audrey, she wickedly forswore herself, and 
bore testimony against Everett instead. The sen- 
tence upon the latter is commuted to one of penal 
servitude. His mother, believing in his innocence, 
determines to find the real criminal, and chance 
soon brings her into contact with Robert Audrey. 

It will be seen that the situation is a very strong 

one—an innocent man wrongfully convicted, the 

real criminal unconscious of his deed, and moving 
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about in the best society, honoured by everybody, 
and one uncultured woman who knows the truth. 
Mrs. Meade handles her materials with her accus- 
tomed skill, and constructs an eminently readable 
story. It would be unfair to her to reveal the 
sequence of events in “ Dr. Rumsey’s Patient,” or to 
tell how at last Robert Audrey is cured of his 
mysterious disease, and justice is satisfied ; but those 
who like an exciting story of incident and mystery 
will find one in this volume. 

“The Last of the Haddons” is an old-fashioned 
story of the wholesome type. There is, perhaps, a 
touch of pessimism in the writer's theory of life, but 
the pessimism is not in itself disagreeable. The 
heroine represents a type more common in fiction 
formerly than now—the woman who is at all times 
ready to sacrifice herself for others, and especially 
for those she loves, Fortune, or rather the want of 
it, reduces Miss Haddon to the position of governess 
in the household of a self-made millionaire. She 
has one pupil, Lilian Farrar by name, whom she 
loves as a sister; and when a storm of misfortune 
sweeps over the younger girl, depriving her in a 
moment of home, fortune, and name, the governess 
stands by her side with a devotion and a heroism 
worthy of Joan of Arc. When Lilian sees herself 
supplanted, not only in her splendid home and her 
riches, but in the affections of her rather con- 
temptible lover, by a stranger, it is Miss Haddon 
who sustains her, and does as much for her as a 
mother could have done; and by-and-by she makes 
a still greater sacrifice than a mother could have 
made, and abandons to the girl her own betrothed, 
because she has found that the two have fallen in 
love. There is, perhaps, an unnecessary depth of 
self-sacrifice in this; but a story of this kind is to 
be preferred to one which represents women as being 
wiversally sordid or universally self-indulgent. 
There are many amusing chapters in “The Last of 
the Haddons” which give brightness to the story; 
and the end is as tranquil and happy as the end of 
alife of self-sacrifice ought to be, so that the reader 
nay do worse than turn to this book for an hour's 
entertainment. 

We have met with Roof Roofer, the author of 
“Two Mothers of One,” before, and we confess that 
we are not at all sorry to meet with her again. 
Mrs. Malaprop herself could hardly surpass the 
beauties of style which distinguish the writings of 
this lady. If her stories are so vague that the 
acutest of critics is unable to disentangle the plot, 
or to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to the 
motif, they have at least the charm of affording 
in immense amount of innocent entertainment. Of 
the hero of “ Two Mothers of One” we read on the 
frst page that “he was afflicted with pernicious 
lymphatic disease, through no sin of his own, which 
was the lot of birth accompanied by the eternal 
talo of heredity’s curse.” The “halo of a curse” is 
good. Lord Tanley, the victim of the halo, seems 
to have been as unfortunate in his mother as in 
timself, “Her constitution was much disposed to 
itflammation and the formation of white scales 
tpon her body, which, when dissipated, left the skin 
ttdand tender.” This poor woman, who, although 
the wife of a peer, was commonly known as Lady 
Olivia, reproached herself “for having been the 
ustrument of maternity that propagated suffering 
* others. No nightmare ever caused any mortal 
Nore distress than this shadow obscuring the good 
Yoman’s senses. This phantom pursued her into 

fanatical belief that it was a base crime for a 

phatic to marry and become a parent, and her 
usband coincided.” Lady Olivia undertook the 
arge, during a visit to Kreuznach for the benefit 

er own and her son’s skins, of an English clergy- 
Man's daughter. This young lady had been named 

agdalen, “but everyone called her Maddie, and 

Mthaps the nickname was not grossly inappro- 
Mate.” The young lady was scarcely fifteen, but, 
poming from a clerical family in the South of 
gland, she had the delightfully demonstrative 



















and sociable ways of that section, where hand- 
shaking is superseded by kissing among intimate 


friends of opposite sexes.” The clergy of the South 
of England will, it is to be hoped, take note of this. 
Naturally, Maddie kissed young Lord Tanley on 
first meeting him. “The nobleman knew that 
English country girls and suburban people did not 
recognise the law of town maidens that promiscuous 
gushing must end when old enough to wear the 
hair up.” But he still felt some alarm lest “a 
stranger, unfamiliar with the code of etiquette of 
suburban London sociable families, might fancy that 
Maddie was enamoured of him.” His mother re- 
assured him, and pointed out that “there was 
greater insurance against deviation from pure con- 
duct in allowing these outbursts of warm, youthful 
nature than the factitious Northerner’s habit of 
nominating a day—usually St. Andrew's—to kiss 
his wife.” If we quote further from this entertain- 
ing volume, suburban London sociable families will 
feel themselves as cruelly wronged as the clergy of 
the South of England. Those who wish to learn 
all that came of Maddie's kisses must read “ Two 
Mothers of One” for themselves. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Years ago—to be exact, in 1853—the late Herr Ferdinand 
Gregorovius wrote what he termed a Mediterranean idyll in 
praise of that perfect corner of the earth the island of Capri. 
e lived in the island for a considerable time, and made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its legends, its history, its arche- 
ological remains, its glorious scenery, and its happy, contented 
easantry. He saw Capri with the eye of an artist, and he 
Sensiiiet every phase of its beauty and every aspect of its life 
with the care of a student and the imagination of a poet. The little 
m-and-ink picture has attained almost to the rank of a classic 
in Germany, and therefore we are glad to welcome the present 
graceful translation. Here is a passage which speaks for itself :— 
“ Nature seems not only to have fashioned this island into a 
harmony of form and colour, but also to have forced man to 
build his dwellings in fantastic and idyllic character. The little 
town of Capri, built up between the hills of San Michele and 
Castello, is most original. The small white houses have flat 
roofs, raised in the middle; flowers are cultivated on this, and in 
the evening the inhabitants sit there and enjoy the breezes and 
the view of the roseate sea. All the rooms are vaulted, like the 
lower storeys of the villas in the time of Tiberius. The house is 
either surrounded by a terrace, or opens up into a roofed loggia, 
or verandah, that looks very cheerful, as it is generally over- 
grown with vines and beautiful flowers, blue hortensias, purple 
carnations, and pink oleander. If the house possesses a garden, 
the pergola, or vine-clad arbour, is before the door; it is 
the most beautiful ornament of these island-dwellings, for con- 
sisting, as it does, of a double row of white pillars supportin 
the vine, even the rest house acquires a certain air o 
refinement—a something antique and ideal in its archi- 
tecture. These columns, overgrown with vines, often re- 
semble the arches of a temple; they remind me of the 
pillars in the houses of Pompeii.” Herr Gregorovius gives 
an interesting description of the famous Villa of Jupiter—which 
tradition asserts was the actual residence of the Emperor 
Tiberius when that despot was in retreat in Capri. It occupies 
a commanding site on the most northern point of the island, 
and the ruins are amongst the most considerable remains of 
Roman pleasure-palaces which now exist to lend emphasis to 
stories of luxury and power. “One strays in a labyrinth of 
vaults, galleries, and chambers, now partly utilised as vineyard 





*Tus Istanp or Carpet: A MEDITERRANBAN Ipyit, By Ferdinand 
Gregorovius. Freely Translated by M. Douglass Fairbairn. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

ARMENIA AND ITs Sorrows. By W. J. Wintle. 
Andrew Melrose. 

““Tracepy or Perrcres” anp ‘“‘Tracepy or Crmpetrns.”’ With 
Preface, Glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz, M.A. (The Temple 
Shakespeare.) Illustrated. London: J. M. Dent & Co, 

A Drmecrory or Scrence, Ant, aND TEcHNIcAL CoLLEGES, ScHOOrs, 
AND TEACHERS IN THE Unrrep Kinapom. By Ray 8. Lineham. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 

Disease aND Derective Hovse Sanrratron. By W. H. Corfield, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., etc. London: H. K. Lewis. 

Tae Soverrion Reaper: Scenes FRoM THE Lirg AND REIGN OF 
Quegn Vicrorma, By 


Illustrated, London : 


G. A. Henty, Author of ‘‘ With Clive in 


India.”’ Illustrated. “London, Glasgow, and Dublin: Blackie & 
Son. 

Tas Wortp, Excerr Evrorz anp THe Bartish Emprre.—No. V. 
Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical Manuals. 
and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 


London, Glasgow, 
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Capitals, bases, mutilated columns, and 
Several chambers still bear 
traces of stucco on their walls, and even the paintings, in deep 


houses and stables. 
slabs of marble are strewn around. 


yellow or dark red, are yet distinguishable. Several floorings 
still preserve their mosaic of white marble with black bordering, 
and here and there the staircases leading to the lower apartments 
remain intact. The villa would appear to have been several 
storeys high; the lowest is as yet buried in the soil.” Capri is 
one of those fair isolated places of pilgrimage which seem to 
hold all that is conventional, not to say coarse, in the spirit of 
the modern age, at defiance. It is beautiful for situation, and 
sea and sky in sunshine and storm alike conspire to magnify its 
charms. There are innovations, of course, since Herr Gregorovius 
dreamed dreams and saw visions of the Roman power and the 
splendour of the Court of Tiberius, for tourists flock to the 
island now, and new inns and new roads have sprung into 
existence; but the people remain unchanged and pursue their 
tranquil life of tending the vines unvexed by ambition, and, 
rich in wise contentment, are heedless to a singular degree of the 
outside world. 

People in search of a brief but lucid account of “ Armenia 
and its Sorrows” ought to make themselves acquainted with 
Mr. Wintle’s powerful, but not rhetorical, indictment. Those 
who complain that the book is ghastly reading need to be re- 
minded that the most sickening and horrible details perpetrated 
by the Unspeakable Tark now in power in Constantinople have 
been suppressed as altogether too harrowing. Enough is stated 
in these pages to show that Abdul Hamid deserves to rank with 
Nero in barbaric cruelty and ruthless contempt of human suffer- 
ing. The book opens with a description of the country, and this 
is followed by a brief historical sketch of the nation and the 
religious and social institutions of the people. The origin of 
the existing situation is carefully traced, and stress is laid upon 
the fact that the Turks have no reason for disliking the 
Armenians apart from the question of religion. As far back 
as the year 1360 Armenian refugees found their way to England 
and placed themselves under the protection of Edward IIL, 
beseeching, at the same time, permission to make the sorrows 
of their country known. Mr. Wintle justly says that history is 
repeating itself to-day ; and, indeed, during the last five hundred 
years, fugitive Armenians have been escaping from this accursed 
yoke of oppression. Meanwhile, “the Ottoman Empire tortures 
and maaliaes its Christian subjects by virtue of British inter- 
vention and on the strength of British guarantees. Both in 
1853 and again in 1878 we interfered to save it. Bat for us 
‘the Shadow of God’ would long since have been swept out of 
Europe. We fought for the Turk, we financed the Turk with 
British gold, we supplied him with ships, we dragged the Great 
Powers of Europe into treaties with him, and generally saved 
him from the Nemesis which followed hard upon his crimes. 
In return, we wrested from him promises that he would reform, 
and undertook the responsibility of compelling him to carry out 
his pledges. Again and again we have been his sponsors at the 
Bar of Europe, and we need to look to it lest we be called upon 
to answer for his misdeeds before a still higher tribunal.” 

“The Temple Shakespeare” is rapidly approaching com- 

sletion, and its weleome grows with each addition to the series. 

he two latest volumes contain respectively the text of 
“ Pericles” and that of “Cymbeline.” The first of these 
tragedies was not judged worthy to appear in the First Folio 
version of Shakespeare’s plays, though early allusions and 
traditions have always associated it with the great dramatist’s 
name. It was published in quarto in 1609, and on its title-page 
was attributed to Shakespeare. Mr. Gollancz reminds us that 
Dryden accepted the play while Pope rejected it, and the early 
editors down to the time of Malone followed and ruled its 
exclusion, but since the time of Steevens “ Pericles” has been 
included in the Shakespearian canon, though modern criticism 
corroborates the judgment of the early sceptics and condemns a 
great part of it as altogether un-Shakespearian, though the 
master’s hand reveals itself in Marina, and is certainly in ascend- 
ency in the closing acts of the play. “ Cymbeline ” found a place 
in the Folio of 1623, and it seems to have been written either in 
the year 1609 or 1610. The story of Imogen is borrowed from 
Boceaccio, but Shakespeare was far too consummate an artist to 
follow the original too closely. Wherever brief notes are needed 
they are given in both plays, and each of them is provided with 
a glossary as well as with an historical introduction. 

Amongst other books which call for only passing 
remark are Mr. Lineham’s useful and explicit ‘“ Directory 
of Science, Art, and Technical Schools,’ a work which also 
gives a succinct account of educational progress in England 
during the year 1895; Dr. Corfield’s admirable exposition 
of the often subtle and deadly connection between 
“Disease and Defective House Sanitation,” being two 
lectures illustrated with diagrams delivered before the Harveian 
Society of London. We have also received from Messrs. Blackie 
two or three books which merit attention from all who are 
directly interested in popular education. Few men are more 
popular with boys than Mr. G. A. Henty, and he has in truth 
made lads his debtors by many historical tales and stories of 
adventure. His latest achievement is “ The Sovereign Reader ” 


—a school-book which gives in chronological sequence and 





——., 


with no lack of picturesque detail an account of the chiog 
events in the life and reign of the Queen. John Bright useq 
to say that the average man—and we suppose the indictmepy 
may be brought against the average boy with added forcee—j, 
lamentably ignorant of national affairs which lie just beyong 
the range of his own experience. This manaal describes in ap 
impressive manner the England of yesterdvy, as well as the 
national progress at home and abroad during the sixty years to 
which her Majesty’s memorable reign has now practically 
extended. We regret that we cannot speak favourably of the 
illustrations. They are to an exasperating degree antiquated 
and they give the book an old-fashioned aspect which docs 
injustice to Mr. Henty’s vigorous and up-to-date statement of 
the facts and forces which have shaped the Victorian era. Thg 
same publishers also send us the latest addition to their 
“Descriptive Geographical Manuals” —a volume whieh 
describes, in the light of the latest research and with no lack 
of statistics, those parts of the world which lie outside Europe 
and the far-reaching British Empire. Books of recent traye] 
have been placed under requisition, and the outcome is a vivid 
and detailed account of places and people written from 4 
thoroughly practical and modern standpoint. 
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